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| eonsent.”’ 


Lady Elliot half sprang from her chair, and | from committing the like sim.” 


Hush, my heart, lic still and sleep, 


a sound of pain, too sharp for a groan, escaped 


This is no time to waken and weep. 
Down the blue silences, calm and deep, 
The starlight columns quiver and sway, 
Rent from their basis old and gray. 
Under the awful front of day. 


c 


Do not startle, and tremble :o ' 

On to the sea the rivers go, 

Making a murmur cool and low— 
On to the old sea evermore, 

Past the isles, and the radiant shore 
Singing to-night as in nights of yore. 


‘ 


t 
God made the wild, dim, open sea, 
The rivers that run so musically, 
And all the beaut’ ful joys that be, 
Of daisies sprinkled on friendless graves, 
Of winds that walk the summer waves— 
And the red-lipped shells of the ocean caves ! 


ii 


i € 


Lie still, poor heart! (the angels say) | 
There's a river that, flowing night and day, 
Floats all sorrowful dreams away— 

Floats them, like lilies and roses white, | ¢ 


Under the starry glimmer of night, | 
Into the sea of Eternal light. 


There the spirit of visions beauty-biest, 
In the radiant isles of that sea of rest, 

Gathers them all to her spotless breast ; 
And they, tho’ torn in the mournful shade, 
On the lonely graves by our losses made, 
Never, oh! never again shall fade ' 


| had been increasing, and it appeared, now, to | 
| rise beyond control. 
on her pale cheeks, her slight frame shook, as | 


Daybreak dawns—my heart lie still ' 

Over the wolds and the barren hill 

The passionate pulses of morning thrill. 

Lie still! where the watchful angels keep, 

Under the sunrise red and steep, 

Deatn giveth his well-beloved sleep ’ 
EMMA ALICE BROWNE. 


THE RUNAWAY MATCH. 


A STORY IN FIVE PARTS. 


BY HESTER HALLIWELL. 


PART V. 


RIGHT AT LAST. 


Let us relate more in detail than we have 
done, what ensued in that unhappy conversation 
to which we have alluded, between William El- 
liot and his mother. Never until now, had 
William Elliot been aroused to indignation 
against his parents, for he was a dutiful son, 
and fondly attached to them. 

““Why persist in attributing our conduct to | 
caprice, when we are only actuated by a desire 
for your honor and happiness’’’ urged Lady 
Elliot. ‘‘There is no help for it, William. 
You cannot marry one whose father’s name was 
stained with sin.’’ 

**T have made it my business to inquire the 
particulars of the prejudice against Dr. Gor- 
ing,’’ returned Mr. Elliot. ‘‘ When my father 
stated last night what he had heard at Middle- 
bury, I determined to seek out a fellow I know, 
who comes from there. Stone his name is; he | 
is reading for the Bar ; his chambers contiguous | 
to mine, in Lincoln’s Inn. I have been with 





her. 


in Miss Goring,”’ he resumed. 


ing 


and mother. 


| as to my father and mother. 
allowance to me I shall not expect or ask for. 
| The house I had taken I must give up, and 


| my own income suffice for our wants, until I 


and mother? 


a 
‘*My happiness, my very life, are bound up 
“To separate 


us now, after allowing the intimacy, sanction- 


marriage, would be t 
I will not submit to it.”’ 

** William !’’ she uttered, in visible agitation, 
‘you cannot marry in defiance of your father 
You dare not.”’ 


the measures for our 


a 


rue] injustice. 


‘Not without deliberation, and in grief and 


great repugnance, have I formed ‘the resolu- 


ion; but l owe a duty to Miss Goring, as well « 
The proposed 


ook out for a smaller one, and we must make | 


can bring my profession into use.’’ 
“You speak of duty to Miss Goring,’ 


, 


she } 


| resumed, with emotion; ‘‘have you forgotten 
| that to your parents lies your first and foremost , 


luty’? A duty ordained of God.”’ 
‘* Mother, [have forgotten nothing. I have 


| debated the question with myself, upon all | 
| points. And I believe that I am doing right in 
| marrying.’ 


‘*In defiance,’’ she repéated, ‘‘ of your father | 
In defiance ?”’ 
‘**T am sorry that they drive me to it.”’ 
For several minutes Lady Elliot’s agitation 


Two crimson spots shone | 


with agitation, and her hands were cold and | 
moist as she grasped those of her son. 
** Listen, William,’’ she said ; ‘‘I will tell you 
a painful tale. You may have gathered some- | 
thing of it in your boyhood, but not its details. | 
Will you listen? Or are you going to despise | 
even my words ”’’ 
‘*My dear mother! You know I will listen; | 
in all reverence. If you would but afford me | 
the opportunity to be reverent in all things!”’ | 
‘‘T was a happy girlat home. My mother | 
died, and then I owed my father a double duty. | 
I was but achild, barely eighteen, when a young 
man, handsome, William, as you are now, was 
introduced to us. He was extravagant, ran- | 
dom; but he loved me, and that was all I | 
cared for. Our attachment became known to | 
my father. He deemed this gentleman no eli- | 
gible match for me; he doubted his ability, in | 
many ways, to render me happy; and he put | 
a stop to our meetings. He forbid me to think | 
more of him; he said if I did, in spite of his 
veto, pursue the acquaintance, he would dis- | 
card me from his house forever. On the other | 
side, the friends were equally averse to it; and 
his parents bade him, though in all kindness, 
shrink from the fruits of disobedience. His fa- | 
ther, a clergyman, begged of him not to brave | 
it; he told him that deliberate disobedience to 








| a parent was surely visited on a child’s head. | 


Happy for us both had we attended to their | 
counsel, but youth, in its ardor, sees not things 

as they are; in after years, when soberness, 
experience, judgment have come to them, they ! 
look back, and marvel at their blindness. We, 
he and I—oh, William! that I should have 
such an avowal to make to you !—set our pa- 





} 


blanched, and her eves were strained on her 


ar 


praying for it. 
loving and dutiful bor, be the one to set that 
prayer at nought ?"’ 


au? 
other comfort have 
' myself, now and then, ‘The closing years of my 
existence shall be brighter than the earlier 
ones, for my darling son shall be my stay and 
solace!’ Oh, William, William! give me your | 
promise now! I kneel to beg it. 
will never marry without our consent.” 


never know another moment's peace. 
repine that you did not die in infancy; I shall 
| wish, more than I have ever done, that I may 
die, and be at rest from the trouble and care 
_of this weary world. William, it is your mo- | 
ther who pleads to you. 
will never marry in disobedience.”’ 


| ther promise. 


Lady Elliot paused for breath, and her face, 
sufficient!y young face still in years, was 
ym. 
““T prayed it as the greatest merey that could 


hen be accoried me: I have never ceased 


William, will yon, my ever- 


No answer. His lips were white as her 


Own. 


‘*You were my first-born, my first and dear- 
: in you rest all the hope left tome: what 


I in life? I have said to 


Say that you | 


The lines of his pale face were working; it 


seemed that he would speak, but could not.— 
Lady Elliot had shrunk down at his feet, and 
would not rise. 


“Tf you bring upon yourse!f this same 


wretched fate, which has been our bane, I shall 
I shall | 


Promise that you 


How could he resist such pleading—he, with 


duty and affection implanted in his heart by | me, 
nature, and hitherto fondly cherished’? It was | tleman stopped and held out his hand! Idrew 
not possible. ‘‘ Mother, I promise it,’’ he ut- | pack, thinking he mistook me for somebody 
tered, ‘“‘as long as you and my father shall | else, and I believe I dropped a curtsey in my 


live. After that—?’’ 

‘* After that? Nay, I will not extort a fur- 
You will then be your own 
master. But until that time—you pass your 
word, William ?’’ 

‘Ido. You have it.’ 

**Thank God. Now I am at rest.” 

“‘ Which is equivalent to undertaking never 
to marry at all,’’ murmured the unhappy 
young man, as he rose and quitted the room. 
‘*Qh, Mary! how shall I break with you?’’ 

Thus it occurred that Mr. William Elliot, 
following on the steps of his father, Sir Tho- 
mas, who had been down in the morning at 
Halliwell House, went there also himself, and 
took his leave of Mary Goring. 





Last winter was a dreary winter for us. Poor 
Mary, who was pining and dfooping, had 
changed, since the parting in the autumn with 
William Elliot, from a lovely, healthy girl to 
a very shadow. She had returned to her stu- 
dies in the school-room with our other pupils, 
and pursued them with regular monotony.— 
She never complained, she never uttered the 
name of William Elliot, or made any allusion to 
past events, but we saw her grow paler and 
thinner day by day. In that bitter weather 
which we had, just before Christmas, she 
caught cold, and grew very ill. A new name 
they have got now for the malady which at- 
tacked her: bron— something: I never can 
remember it, but it was plain inflammation of 


him this morning, and heard the details of the | rents’ interdiction at nought, and I ran away | the windpipe, in my early days. She was con- 
affair, perhaps more fully than my father did, | from my home with him to become his wife. | fined to her bed for a fortnight, and when she 


and I would stake my life on Dr. Goring’s in- 
nocence.’’ 

‘“‘As if a London law-student, young and 
credulous like yourself, could know anything 
of such particulars!’ slightingly spoke Lady 
Elliot. 

**He was at home when it happened,’’ re- 
torted William, his pale but handsome face 
flushing with pain at his mother’s tone. “ His 
father, Stone, of Middlebury, was solicitor to | 
Dr. Goring; they lived within a few doors of 
each other; the families were on terms of in- 
timacy, and young Stone knows all, even to | 
the minute details. Do not cast ridicule on | 
what I say, mother. Dr. Goring was a cruelly | 
aspersed man.”’ 

**No,”’ said her ladyship. 

** Yes,’? persisted Mr. Elliot. ‘* Were I a/| 
perfectly uninterested party, I should say the | 
same. I look at the facts dispassionately, and | 
my reason tells me so.’’ 

‘* How very obstinate you are, William! Do | 
you dispute that Mrs. Goring died the death | 
she did ?’’ 

**No. On that point, unhappily, there is no | 
room to doubt.”’ 

‘Or that some one residing in the house | 
must have dealt her death out to her ?’’ 

**So it would seem.’”’ 

**Then who was that person ?"’ 

**Not her husband. There was another.’’ 

“The governess. But Dr. Goring after- | 
wards made that woman his second wife. | 
Was there no crime, no dishonor in that, Wil- | 
liam ?"’ 

William Elliot sat silent, his brow contract- | 
ing. 

‘*He cannot be defended there; it was an | 
unseemly connexion; but Dr. Goring never | 
would, or did, credit aught against her. I tell 

,you what, mwotbker, had you and Sir Thomas 
not been secretly averse to my marriage, your- 
selves, I should never have had Dr. Goring’s | 
conduct brought up as a plea against it.”’ 

**You are prejndiced and unjust,’’ said Lady 
Elliot. ‘‘If we argue till night we shall not 
agree.”’ 

‘‘I am serry for that,’’ observed William. 
** For, if so, only one course is open to me.”’ 


** What is that ?”’ cried Lady Elliot, quickly. 
**Though I assure you, my dearest mother, 





| 
comes home to them. 


| salves, in their unhappy life. 


That man.was Thomas Elliot, your father.’’ 


She was excessively excited. Her son would | 
have begged of her not so to disturb herself, | 
but she waved away his interruption. 

‘We gloried in having deceived them. Not | 
so much for the deceit, in itself—we had not | 
quite descended to that—as that we had ob- | 
tained our own will. But, William, how did | 
it work? How does such sin always work?” | 





She paused, almost as she waited for an an- 
swer. He did not speak. 

**Look abroad in society and watch the re- | 
sults ; sean narrowly all those who have thus re- | 
belliously entered upon theirowncareer. Sooner | 
or later, more or less bitterly, retribution | 
It may rarely be attri- | 
buted to its right cause, even by themselves, | 
and many there are who would laugh at what | 
I am now saying. None have had the cause, 
that I have, to note these things; and it is | 
from long experience, from repeated and re- 
peated instances I have witnessed of the con- 
firmation of my opinion, that my firm convic- | 
tion has been formed. Some are visited through | 
poverty ; some in their children ; some in them- 
We, William, 
had a taste of all. Inthe early years of our 
union, it was one struggle to live; perhaps you | 


/ remember, yet, our pinchings and contrivan- | 
cés. 


My children died off, save you, one after | 
the other: and she, Clara, who remained to | 
us’’—Lady Elliot sank her voice to a whisper 
—‘* were better off had she followed them. [, | 
and he whom I chose, have had no mutual 


happiness, for we found that we were as un- 


suited to each other as man and wife can be | 
My father never forgave me, so for his remain- | 
ing years, and they were many, I was an alien 
from him. Thus I have dragged through life, 
trouble upon trouble pursuing me, and the 
consciousness of my sin ever haunting me. 
William, before you talk of marrying Mary , 
Goring, you should know what it is to brave, 
and live under, a pareni’s curse.’’ 

William Elliot did not reply, but his face 
wore a look of keen anxiety. 


‘*At morning, at the sun’s rising; at even- | 
ing, when it sets; in the nervousness of the 
dark night ; in the glare of mid-day, was my | 
disobedience present to me, heavily, heavily it | 
pressed upon me: I would have forfeited all | | 


at length got up, she was more like a shadow 
than before. 

January went by, and February came in, and 
we began to have fears for her eventual reco- 
very. There seemed to be no positive com- 
plaint, for the symptoms of her illness had 
left her, except a cough, but she gained no 
strength. A remembrance of the way in which 
her father had gone off, would come over me, 
at times, with a shudder. No decided com- 
plaint, yet he had gradually wasted away to 
death. Was it to be the same case with 
Mary? 

It happened, in this last month, that I had 
business in town. It was connected with the 
property of my brother-in-law’s children, ren- 
dering it necessary for me to seek an inter- 
view with the agent of Lawyer Stone of Mid- 
diebury, who made Dr. Goring’s will. He 


was a Mr. Ecckington, and lived in a part of 


the Temple, so I went up by the omnibus, the 
first thing after breakfast. I got into the 
Temple, that is into its mazes and windings, 
and went dodging here and peeping there, in 
search of my way, for [had never been at Mr. 


' Eeckington’s but once, and did not readily re- | 
| member it. However, I reached the right spot 


at last: I knewit by a neighboring pump, 
whose handle was padlocked: and went mount- 
ing up the stairs, a great height, for he lived 
on the top story. 


or eighty steps as blithely as I once could: 


' and then turned the angle and knocked briskly 


at the black door. And after I had done that, 


| lo and behold! there stood some great white 


letters staring me in the face——‘* Serjeant 
Pyne.”’ 

Serjeant Pyne was not Mr. Ecckington, that 
was certain, but before I had time to deliberate 
a boy flung the door open. LI asked for Mr. 
Ecckington. 

“In there,”’ was the answer, opening an in- 
side door, and entered the office. 
room again directly, though its furniture was 
different, and I saw the tops of the pleasant 
green trees that were in view from the win- 
dow. A gentleman in a gray coat, with a pen 
behind his ear, rose from a desk and came for- 


“Sir,” I said, “I am in search of Mr. Ecck-' ahome. They think of a wife, of children, of 


ington."” 


_ towards me in a gray wig and black gown, 


I stood a minute or two to | 


| recover my breath: I cannot run up seventy} Now it may sound like a made-up incident, | 


I knew the | 


The gentleman gave me the address, indeed | 
took the troubie to write it down on a card for 
me, and directed me the best way to go. I 
thanked him for his civility, which I thought 
extremely condescending for a serjeant : thongh 
it has occurred to me, since, that possibly he 
was only the serjeant’s clerk. I wenta way, 
blaming Lawyer Stone’s negligence in not ha- 
ving informed me of the removal of his agent, 
but had only gained the pamp when my steps | 
came to a halt, for it flashed across my mind | 
that the address an@ number in Lincoln's Inn, | 


it will be with the very utmost reluctance that | possessed in life, even my remaining years, to “Mr. Eockington! Oh, the former occn- | highest honors of the land, but without ties of | tone, “ you would say he caght t have cen- 
I adopt it. That of marrying without your | have redeemed it: and—William—I prayed to | pant here. He has removed, ma’am, to cham- | the home and heart, such distinctions are cold | sented to it? Is that your argument? Ries 
God that He would in mercy keep my children bers in Lineoln’s Inn.” and valueless. So I abandon a country where | new one.”’ 


hope is denied me.”’ 


**No, ma’am, I hope such an argament is 





‘‘This mnst be as a death blow to your father | not mine. Your father was right. The objee- 
and mother,”’ I uttered. ' tion was to Thomas Elliot; and it was not « 
** A blow I believe ft fs. [wish fate had been | frivolous chimera, as in your son’s case. Mr. 
kinder to all of us.” | Freer thought he was not calculated to make 
** When do you go?” | you happy, and his worldly circumstances 


ampton. 
| lowing day. 


**T leave London to morrow night for South- 


! visit the Kast first.’’ 
“To remain abroad—how long ’”’ 
“Probably for ever. Certainly for years.” 
“Oh, Mr. William !”’ I exclaimed, “if Icould | 


just written down for me, was that of Mr. | but persuade vou to relinquish your parpose !”’ 


William Elliot. 


I toiled up the stairs again, when Sergeant | sought to persuade me—ineffectually. 


“ As others hare | 
How is | 


He smiled—a sick!y smile. 


Pyne (or his clerk) assured me the address he | it at home? Well?’ | 


had given was that of Mr. Ecckington: he | 
knew nothing about Mr. William Elliot. 


** Not very well,’’ I replied, knowing to whom 


The steamer for Malta starts the ful- | lay with you, Lady Biliot. 


were against any marriage. The error there 
Your duty was te 


| bow to your father’s decision, and subnais- 
| sively wait, hoping that time would subdue 
| the objections. You and Thomas Elliot were 


both young enongh.” 

“You seem to be pretty well scquainted 
with my family affairs, Miss Halliwell !” 

“Tam not a total stranger tothem. I was 
once on the point of marriage with your hus- 
band’s cousin, the Reverend George Archer; 


| he alluded. “Men can wear out regrets with | but f thiffk you have heard this before. I have 


I got into Lincoln's Inn, (where I nearly Jost | bustle and travel, as you are about to do; but | had wy sorrows in life, Lady Ellfet, as fally as 
myself,) and to my dismay found Mr. Eccking- | women, who are condemned to inactivity, retain most people; sorrows of the heart, of the in- 


‘Gone before the Master of the | 
Rolls,” the clerk said, “and might not be in | 


ton waa out. 


remembrance more keenly.’’ 
“God be with you, dear Miss Halliwell,” he 


ward life: as also of the outer one. Bat I have 
striven, by patient resignation, to make the 


till late.” So all I could do was to go back | said, preparing to move on, “and take my | best of them, and they are sorrows to me no 


view. I had proceeded bat a few steps, when 


Icame in view of a young gentleman sailing 


which flew out on all sides with the wind as 
he walked. I cannot say but I look on the 
wearers of these gowns with awe, (not that I 
| have ever seen many of them,) and as there 
| appeared scarcely space on the pavement for 
that gown and me to pass each other, I turned 
| off it. If either of us was to give way, it 
seemed right that it should be poor, humble 
Imagine my astonishment when the gen- 


humility. 

Positively it was Lawyer Stone’s son, Bob! 
And though I had nursed him many a time 
when he was a child, coaxed him, and kissed 
him, and once—if I may now confess it— 
whipped him, I hardly presumed to let my 
hand meet his in his new dignity. 

‘*You were going to pass me,’’ he said. 

“How was I to know you in that fine 
plumage?’’ I returned. ‘I thought it might 
be nothing less than a judge coming along, and 
stood aside to get out of his way. So you are 
called !’’ 

**Oh, thank goodness ! yes, the worry’s over. 
I'm precious glad of it.”’ 

‘‘IT went to the Temple to find Mr. Eocking- 
ton this morning, and heard he had moved 
here,’’ observed. ‘ Your father ought to have 
informed me.’’ 

**Eeckington is in Elliot’s old chambers— 
took them off his hands,’’ replied Mr. Robert. 
** Elliot gave up the law, and is going to travel. 
I did hear that he was red-hot for the Crimea, 
but now the war is over, he would be a day too 
late for the fair there, so he is off somewhere 
else. He is up to his ears in preparations for 
his departure, for he purposes being abroad for 
years, if not for the term of his natural life—as 
the Bench says by our transports. Hope it may 
be my luck to say it some time.”’ 

** What is the cause of Mr. Elliot’s going?’’ 

‘*He is in tantrums with his governor. The 
old folks put a stopper on his marriage with 
I declare, Miss Halliwell, I beg your par- 

I forgot, for the moment, how nearly 
you were connected with the affair. 
you know more than I can tell you.’’ 

**Indeed I know very little, beyond the fact 
that he and my niece are separated, Robert.” 
(I brought the name “ Robert’’ out with diffi- 
culty: it seemed too familiar so to address a 
personage ina wig and gown. Though, indeed, 
I used to call him nothing but Bob.) 

‘They first, Sir Thomas and the old lady, 
retracted their consent to the marriage,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘and then wormed an undertaking 
out of Elliot not to marry without. Which 
was like what the school children say to their 








don! 


I suppose 


shall never see either of you again.” 


| home again, and write and appoint an inter- | dearest love and blessing to her. I dare say I | mor® Yours will pass away, if you so choése, 
| and the world become pleasant to you—always 


He wrung my hand, in his emotion, till | | remembering to walk in ft as ycur probation to 


thought he would have wrung it off, and a ring, 
which I happened to have on, cut right into 
my finger. But I was too troubled to care for 
the pain. It seemed to me that Sir Thomas 
and Lady Elliot had much to answer for. 

That same night I walked about my bedroom 
till the little hours of the morning. I was 
debating a question with myself. What right, 
human or divine, had Sir Thomas and Lady 
Elliot, in their obstinate pride and prejudice, to 
condemn two of their fellow-creatures to de- 
spair, even though one was the son to whom 
they had given birth’ Did it not lie in my 
duty to point out to them their sin—to make 
an effort to awaken their own minds to it? 
Firmer and firmer became my conviction that 
it was so, and when my mind was at length 
made up, a feeling came over me that neither 
my own strength nor my own spirit was urging 
me to this. 

There was no time to let the grass grow 
under my feet, and the next afternoon found me 
at Sir Thomas Elliot’s. Lady Elliot was pitia- 
bly subdued by sorrow, and would have given 
her own life to keep herson in England. I 
entered upon the matter, giving my opinion 
unshrinkingly, but she was blind to all sides 
of the case, save her own, and spoke up, pas- 
sionately complaining. 

‘* No joy have I had in my life; no peace; 
nothing but despair; before one affliction 
yielded to time, another arose. I had nothing 
left but him; nothing else to comfort me on 
the wide earth, and now he is going away for- 
ever, for he is resolved not to return to Eng- 
land. To-night he comes to take his leave, and 
I shall see him for the last time.” 

** And thankful I am, ma’am,”’ I said, “‘ that 
Iam not in your shoes. If that young man 
decamps into unknown regions, among infidels 
and Hottentots, and rushes into sin, and every- 
thing that’s bad, to drown his unhappiness, 
you and his father must answer for it to his 
Maker, for you slone will have driven him 
to it.” 

**Oh, of course, Of course,’”’ she answered, 
in a tone of the bitterest sarcasm ; ‘it has been 
my fault through life; everything; nobody's 
but mine. I wish it was ended !’’ 

‘IT think a great deal has been your fault, 
Lady Elliot,’’ I replied. ‘‘ Various afflictions 
have come to you, as they come to ail, and yours 
have not been worse than many others are. 
But have you striven to avert them, to turn 
them away? Have you been patiently submis- 
sive under them, and, accepting them as chas- 
tisements sent by God, resigned yourself fully 
to His good will? Have you endeavored to 
make sunshine out of the blessings they have 
been mixed with ?”’ 

‘What blessings ?’’ rejoined Lady Elliot, 











companions, when they have got a cake from 
home and want to gormandize it all to their | 
own cheek: ‘Them as ask shan’t have any, | 
and them as don’t, don’t want.’ ’’ 

The barrister laughed, and so did I. 
of his fine gown, he was Bob Stone still. 
me more at ease. 
| ‘So Ellict gave his word, and of course will 
| stick to it,”’ he resumed; ‘‘but afterwards, 
| when he came to reflect upon the thing in cool 

blood, he felt that he had been harshly dealt 
by—tricked, in short, into promising away what 


In spite 
It set 


| 





| gether, he was disgusted with everything, 


we may call the sabject’s right of liberty. Alto- | 


**T know of none.”’ 

I stared at her in-surprise. The fact was, 
she had so accustomed herself to live a life of 
repining, that her mind was perverted, and she 
could see no good in anything. 

“Does your ease count for nothing, your 
freedom from the cares of the world, your 
luxurious home?’’ And I direct@l her eyes 
round the room. ‘* Do you forget the ample 
means you possess of gratifying every imagi- 
nary wish, and the golden opportunities af- 
forded you of bestowing a tithe of your super- 
fluous wealth upon those steeped in poverty? 
Above all, ma’am, do you never reflect how 





| threw up his profession, and means to throw 


| up Old England. Good-morning, Miss Halli- | nak teen Aetit: Gut 140 hiss tetliy-eni ' 


hand? No blessings, Lady Elliot !’’ 
| “IT wes blest in him,’”? she answered, “I 


| well. I'll tell the governor of his negligence 


when I write to Middlebury.’’ 


like those we read of in a romance, when I 


| assert that soon after parting with Mr. Stone I a might still be! Believe me, God’s mercies 


| are given to you abundantly. If you could bat 
| See them ! 
| from your mind, and convert its gloom into 


| met William Elliot. But I only state the truth. 
| I waa standing in the great thoroughfare, look- 
| ing out for the right omnibus, when he came 

tearing along, pushing straight forward and 
looking at nobody, in as much bustle as if he— 
| had all the business of the city on his shoulders. 


'Tcaught his arm to stop him. He looked ill | Lady Elliot 


‘and careworn: my heart ached to see him. 


| quitting England ’’’ 
“Why remain in it?’ was his answer. 
** What have I left to look forward to ’"’ 


“Your profession,’’ I faltered. 


a i 
What is this I hear, Mr. Elliot, about your | promote their happiness here, and so lead 


rich you are in your son? What good gifts are 
there, whether of person or of mind, that have 


was, | was. And I shall be so no more.’’ 
‘Oh, Lady Eilliet,’’ I uttered, “how blest 
If you would but tear the seales 


sunshine! Did it ever eceur te you to ask 


, what children are bestowed upon us for ?’’ 


“ Por our punishment,’’ perversely answered 
‘* Mine have been.”’ 
‘They were bestowed om us that we might 


them to Heaven through their gratitude, their 
, thankfulness of heart,”’ Isaid. “ Not that we 
might selfishly crush their innocent hopes and 
thwart their wishes, driving them into rebel- 


a better. Try it, Lady Elliot.” 
“Try what ?!’’ 
“To make your own happiness; to make 
your husband's, which you Aare never yet 
heartily striven to do; to make your son's. 
You will live to thank me for having sug- 
it.”” 
She burst into tears, and laid her head on 
the sofa cushion. And at that moment Sir 
Thomas Elliot appeared at the door, and stood 
quietly rooted to it, in surprise. Lady Elfict, 
from her position, could not see him, and I 
pretended not to. I thought it well that he 
should hear a bit of my mind, as well as his 
wife. 

“William is going forth into exile,” I re- 
sumed to her, ‘‘a lonely, miserable man; he 
voluntarily separates himself from you. Would 
he do this if you were true to him, a loving 
mother? And you, what will remain to you 
after his departure’ Discontented repining, 
bitter self-reproach, a yearning for him whom 
you cannot then bring back. You say that a 
curse—though, I assure you I shrink from re- 
peating such a word—has followed you 
through life, follows you still. Break it, Lady 
Elliot.”’ 

She raised her head and looked at me. 


‘*Keep William by you, a son to rejoice in 
and be proud of. Let him make his own hap- 
piness, and help him in it; take an interest in 
his plans, in his profession, and be to him a 
tender friend. Diffuse a pleasant spirit in your 
home; make the best of poor Clara, and win 
back the affections of your husband, as you 
strove to win them in your girlhood ; and, more 
than all, cherish in your heart a thankful spirit 
to Oxr, who has put all these blessings in your 
way, a repentant, submissive, hopeful spirit— 
and none were ever submissive to Him in vain. 
Where would the curse be then? Gone, Lady 
Elliot.”’ 

“If 1 could think—if I could think it has 
been, in a measure, my own fault, in thus en- 
couraging a murmuring spirit of rebellion !’’ 
she wailed, clasping her hands in intense an- 
guish. “Oh! if I could change this black de- 
spair for peace! If I could indeed retain Wil- 
liam at my side! If I could find happiness in 
what has been a thankless home !"’ 

“Tllhelp you,’ cried Sir Thomas, coming 
forward. ‘‘If you will oply manage to keep 
William in his own country, and give us a bit 
of cheerfulness at home, instead of gloom, I 
will do my part towards it.’’ He looked, as he 
spoke, more like the merry Tom Eliot of her 
girlhood than he had done for years. Hope 
leaped up into my heart: I thought I saw my 
way becoming clear, and I explained the pur- 
port of my visit to Sir Thomas. 

‘‘In point of family, Mary Goring is not in- 
ferior to yours: and you and I, Sir Thomas, 
only narrowly eseaped being cousins, in early 
life.’’ 

“Through Georgy Archer, the booby!’ ut- 
tered Sir Thomas. ‘‘ You would have saved 
him, Miss Halliwell. But it was not Miss 
Goring’s family we objected to.”’ 


“Oh, yes it was; in reality. Exouse my 
speaking freely, Sir Thomas, the subject justi- 
fies it. You and Lady Elliot were mortified be- 
cause William did not choose a wife from the 
higher ranks of life. But you cannot, Sir 
Thomas, you, a sensible man, believe that Dr. 
Goring was guilty. It is impossible that you 
can do so, if you have dispassionately examined 
into the details of the affair. Imprudent he 
was; infatuated; nothing more—and he paid 
the penalty. Do you think if he had indeed 
committed a crime so awful, and upon my own 
sister, that I would come here to excuse him, 
to protest there was no stain on his character? 
No, Sir Thomas: I have my own high and re- 
sponsible duties in life to perform, and I would 
not say or doa thing that my conscience dis- 
approves. When I assert Matthew Goring’s 
innocence, I assert what I believe to be as true 
as that there is a heaven above us.”’ 

He made no reply. 

“Think not I come, as a petitioner, to urge 
my niece’s claims, or to protest against her 
wrongs. No, I come here because it was essen- 
tial for some one to point out to you both how 





grievously you were erring, and I believed that 
the task was allotted to me. To drive William 


“T have lost interest in it. Men strive to liom, and so on to deceit, recklessness, and | away from his wad destroy his pro- 


get on, not only to attain eminence, but to win 


' domestic happiness. They may gain the very | wish to marry,” she resumed, almost in sniien 


evil.”’ 
“Then, when my father opposed me in my 


th life, is a 


' oor. 
Sir Thowas Elliot 








ms a 
‘Then act upon it, a wy 
said. ‘Stop . now at 
“hoventh honstand Yelle things to their for- 


“ what do tr” he asked of 
“TS PT Gait yon oats telors that tn Ula 
@onkd abide by your decision."’ 

@ Pao wet know what to say,"’ sobbed Lady 
Elliot. “if! could think—"’ 
“Thinks hat you are going to be happier 
than you have been for many years,’’ | inter. 
rupted. “Think that your dear son, whom 
you grieve as lost to you, will remain to com- 
fort you with his love: think, Lady Elliot, of 
the merry romps you will have with his chil- 
dren: and, when the time arrives that you are 
laid on your dying bed, think that he will be 
there to bless you, instead of beyond your 
reach, hundreds of miles, over the salt sea."’ 

She rose from the sofa, and the tears were 


“Ob, Mary!’ he whispered, as he laid his | 
cheek to hers, “1 ‘see how fll you have been, 
but you must bear up for my sake. Our sepa- 
ration is over, my 


soon you will be all mine.”’ 
* “And what about the steamer, Mr. Wil- ; 
liam ?’' I asked, making believe to be very 
serious. 
“ The steamer must go without me.”’ 
“But your preparations, your outfit, and 
your great strong boxes! Are they to be | 
wasted f”’ 
“I will give them to you, if you like, Aunt 
Hester. I am in a generous mood.”’ 
** And go back to the law again ’’’ 
“Of course. Hoping in time to lord it over | 
you all, on the woolsack.”’ 
Who knows but he may! 





streaming down her cheeks, as she held out 
her hand tome. ‘Miss Halliwell, you have 
conquered. Thomas,’’ she added, turning to 
her husband, ‘‘we may have done wrong to 
William. Let us repair it.”’ 

“With all my heart,”’ he replied. ‘“‘ Any- 
thing is preferable to the gloom which has lat- 
terly overhung the house. Miss Halliwell, we 
have to thank you for this. But if we are 
really to turn over a new leaf, amd look out 
for—what was it!—sunbeams, you must come 
often, and repeat your leasons: otherwise, we 
may forget the way, and lapse back again.”’ 

“Oh yes, I will be sure tocome. And I as- 
sure you, Sir Themas Elliot, 1 never felt so 
proud in my life. To think that my poor, 
homely pleading has effected this great pur- 
pose! But itwas not mine. There was One— 
greater than we are—who put it in my heart to 
come, and has helped me through with it.’’ 

They pressed me to stay to—I forget whether 
it was tea or dinner. The latter I think, but, 
if so, it must have been kept waiting a consi- 
derable time, for it was past seven o’clock. 
Not I. I was too anxious to get home, and im- 
part the joyful tidings to Mary Goring. 

Sir Thomas sat down by his wife as I left the 
room. ‘I will do my part towards it all, 
Leo,"’ he whispered—‘“ on the old faith of Tom 
Elliot. Here’s my hand upon it.”’ 

She smiled pleasantly as she put her hand in 
his, and he leaned forward and kissed her. 
The first happy smile, the first voluntary kiss 
they had exchanged for years. 

As I was passing by the dining-room door, 
Clara Elliot saw me, and with a scream of de- 
light came jumping round me, like a little dog. 
Poor child! her mind was no stronger. But 
‘of that there was no hope. Miss Graves looked 
out also, very much astonished to see me. 


‘* Why do I never go to your house?’’ Clara 
exclaimed. ‘‘It is such a long while! Why 
don’t you send Mary to see me!”’ 

**Mary has been very ill, my dear,’’ I said. 
** She cannot go out now.”’ 

‘*Mary ill! Let me come and see her to- 
morrow.’’ 

**Yes, dear child, you shall,’ interrupted 
Lady Elliot, advancing. ‘‘ And I will go with 
you. Oh, Miss Halliwell!” she whispered, 
shaking hands with me once more, ‘‘I think 
you are right. You don’t know what a load is 
taken off my heart.’’ 

As I left the street-door, who should be step- 
ping out of a cab but William Elliot. I waited 
while he paid the cabman, and took him by 
surprise. 

**T have just left your father and mother,”’ 
I said to him. 

**Indeed!’’ looking almost incredulous. 
‘*This is my farewell evening with them, Miss 
Halliwell. I go down by the night train.” 

“So you persist in leaving England?’ 

**T sail to-morrow.’ 

** Now which would you rather do, Mr. Wil- 
liam; go abroad in that horrid steamer—no 
disparagement to it in particular, but all 
steamers are horrid—from which you will wish 


| Mr. William proposed myself and Lucy ; | 
| though I don’t know whether in jest or ear- | 


I snatched a minute todrink my tea. Mary, 
always thirsty now, glanced at it with eager 
| eyes. 
put him in mind of old times, he said, and con- 
| Vince him he was not dreaming. Lucy also 
| thought she should like a cup instead of sup- 


| en 80 we actually had the round table drawn 


| before Mary’s sofa, and held a tea-party in the | 
I hope nobody will reproach me | 


| bedroom ! 
with its being improper. When Frances Gor- 


seated at it, with a great plate of buttered 
toast, and Frances looked as if she never meant 


inside the room staring at Mr. William. 
holding out his hand. 


was, stood immovable. 

‘“*Whatever have you come again for, Mr. 
Elliot ?’’ she brought out. 

“I? To have another of your aunt’s house- 
keeping lessons,’ he merrily answered. 


you know. She must give it to me especially 
to-night. Mary is too ill.”’ 

*“*Oh!’’ cried Frances, clasping her hands, 
“Tam soglad! It seems like those famous 
evenings back again. If you could but make 
Mary well as she was then !’’ 

“Tl try,’’ said Mr. William. 


leaving. ‘‘Do not set your mind too stead- 
fastly upon her. 


was his reply, ‘‘ and change of air may do the 
rest. She shall have that with me.”’ 

** With you, Mr. William ?’’ 

**Yes. And you know what that must im- 


meaning. ‘‘So if the former preparations are 
more. 
another separation; and I promise you that, 
ill or well, Mary Goring shall soon be Mary 
Elliot.”’ 

We had a jolly wedding. Which word, I beg | 
to intimate, is not mine, but Mary’s brother’s, 
Master Alfred Goring, who was invited to it. | 


And my brother Alfred took a journey all | 
across the country, and came to marry them, | 


as he had taken a similar journey, once before, 
to marry her unfortunate mother. It took | 
place the last week in April. 1 was for defer- 
ring it to the Midsummer holidays, when our 
house would be free, and Mary stronger; but 
Mr. William Elliot asked me, banteringly, if I 
would not prefer to defer it till Midsummer two 
years. So it was of no use to hold out; they 
fixed it for April, and in April it was. Frances | 
Goring was bridesmaid; the result of which is, | 
that her vanity has been up, ever since, like 
the mercury in a thermometer in the dog-days, 
and we have been able to do nothing with her. 


} 


| 
nest; but as we felt rather ancient for the 





yourself out again before you have been a 
couple of hours at sea, or stop at home and | 
marry Mary Goring ?’’ 

**Oh,” hé evasively answered, while the 
red color flushed into his face, ‘‘I am so over- | 
whelmed with preparations for the start, that | 
I can think of nothing else just now.’’ 

‘But just ask yourself the question; and 
answer it as you will,’’ 


Perhaps my tone struck upon him, even | 


more forcibly than the words. He grasped me 
by the shoulder—what did I mean? 

“Go in, dear Mr. William,’’ I whispered ; 
**] have paved the way for you with Sir Tho- 
mas and Lady Elliot. I think if you do prefer 
Mary to the steamer, you may have her.” 


Idon’t knew whether I got home on my 
head or my heels. A dilatory omnibus, which 
was given to stopping, took me, I believe, but 
Iam really not clear upon the point. Lucy | 
exclaimed at my long absence, and inquired if 
{ had taken tea, 

‘\No; I shonld like a cup.” 

I went up-stairs to the best bedroom, which | 
had been given up to Mary for her illness. She 
had fallen into a doze, as she lay on the sofa. | 
Quietly taking off my cloak and bonnet, I sat | 
down and looked at her. Nothing of her could | 
be seen but her face; for she had wrapped a | 
shawl round her, and Lucy, or some one else, 
had thrown a covering over her feet. Her brow | 





stood slightly open—often the case in illness— | 
but the young face, in spite of its whiteness, 
was lovely still. ‘‘ We will soon have that fair | 
brow smooth again, my child.’’ 

Presently I thought I heard a noise, as of | 
talking, down stairs. It mounted to the draw- | 
ing-room, which adjoined the chamber which I | 
was in, and then Lucy appeared, carrying my | 
cup of tea. I started from my seat in amaze- | 
ment, for, stealing in after her, was Mr. Wil- | 
liam Elliot: The idea of his coming down that | 
night! And how quickly he must have followed 
upon me!’’ | 

“I could not help it,”’ Lucy whispered, in a 
tone of apology; “he would see Mary, and 
when I urged that she was in her bedroom, he 
said what did that matter? Oh, Hester! he | 
says she isto be his wife after all!’ 


necessary dress, we resigned the honor to | 
Frances. Talk about dress, anybody should 


have seen Lady Elliot’s? It was a mass of | life of New England, his remarks will be seen 


satin and gold, throwing Mary’s plain white 
silk into the shade, and causing every eye in 
the church to water. 


He 
“ot 
postage to pay, 


darling ; my mother will be happy, and that her color 
you 8 Vary soon, Very f again. With wf 


shall undertake the setting-up of the house- 


Then Mr. William pleaded for some ; to 


ing came in to say good-night, there we were, , 


to recover her astonishment. She stood just 
“Ah, Frances! how do you do?” he said, | 


But Miss Frances, like a school girl as she | 


“Touching the apple-tarts and legs of mutton, | 


| scription than any other Literary Weekly in the Union, 


| every taste—the young and the old, the ladies and gen- 


| tained at the office, or of any energetic Newsdealer. 
**You see low ill she looks,’’ I whispered, 
as I went dowa stairs with him when he was | 


‘Change of prospects may do much for her,”’ | 


ply,” he returned, with a smile of very decided | 
done away with, you had best set about some | 
We have suffered too much to risk | 


wine can be made out of the common Black Bunch 
| Grape? 


| daughter is Miss Proctor? Barry Cornwall is a 


deeply interesting, not only by our agricultural 








well and too 
is quite 

has all come back 
of postscript 


stamped it), she says she 


from William, himself ; 
Elliot) are getting on 
farnishing of their new 





nt. 

So bright days have come upon us, and [) 
feel that we have mrcu to be thankful for. | 
As to Lady Elliot, she does not know how to | 


' express her gratitude to me, for awaking her, | 


as she calls it, to what she had never awoke to 
before. But let every one of God’s creatures | 
be fully assured that they possess, within 
themselves, the power to make or mar, ina 
great measure their own happiness ; that upon 
the state of the mind and heart depends life’s 
sunshine. 1, Hester Halliwell, tell it them. 
(Tus Exp. ] 
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| sylvania are not such hard workers as their lady singer—in the whole world. Madame 


4 2 s . 


exhausting labor pinching frugality, , MUSICAL CRITICISM. 

and do not pas =e to any very onal Whoever will add in the next century new 
extent, with the beautiful and the sociable, chapters to D'Israeli’s ‘‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
Only by accepting Poverty as the fate of the ture,’’ must not omit to furnish examples of 
family, and making the best of it,—which few the musical criticism of the present day. The 


American parents are willing to do—can toil Cyclopedia of Humor, printed in 1958, will not 


| kesch is wsing to ehene septa 


of Muste af 
a convenient rate, and if he does, will bring 
out Madame Colson here, when we 5 4 
have an opportunity of observing tho : 
dental and physiological exactness of her om 

gang of utterance’’—a phrase which the musi-. 





be lessened sufficiently to admit of a moderate | be complete unless it includes various speci- 
degree of ease and enjoyment. But so long as mens of this comical literature. For if there is 
the stern push for either a Competency or for anything more comical or more curious than 
Wealth is maintained, the beauty and joy of the effusions which regularly attend the ad- 
living must go, more or less, to the wall. vent of every foreign singer, or company of 
We regret that it must be so, but how can it foreign singers, we should like to see it. We 
be otherwise ’ 

As a family emerges out of poverty, however, thinking of the celebrated lucubrations of 
and its members can begin to call themselves Wagstaff, the renowned editor of the famous 
their own masters, then are they prepared to Bunkwnvilie Flagstagi, which, when compared 
act in accordance with our essayist’s wise re- with the originals they satirize, can scarcely be 
commendations. And foolish indeed are they, considered caricatures. We wonder if any por- 
if they still continue to labor unceasingly and tion of the public really swallow them, and, if 
to hoard, when the necessity for so doing has so, what portion’ It would be an interesting 
passed away. Material well-being attained, the labor to discover how many persons arrived at 
spiritual well-being demands our care. After the years of discretion, really suppose these 
the successful battle with want, should come articles to be in any respect critical—how many 
the peaceful delights of plenty. The victory suppose them to contain sense—and how many 
is God’s good gift, and should find its proper consider them couched in anything like good 
and beneficent uses. Rnglish. 

And we perceive the general acknowledg- At present our beloved brethren of New York 
ment of these truths in the society immediately are enjoying two operatic companies, each with 
around us. The present generation in Penn- the most celebrated prima donna—that is, chief 


fathers were—and the latter were not such (éassier is the name and title of the altogether 


| terrible workers as their fathers. In the gradual unparalleled artiste who sings for Mr. Maretzek, 
| 
| 


process of accumulation, the necessity for such and Madame Colson of the other altogether un- 
unceasing toil, such stringent economy as dis-  parelleled artiste who sings for Mr, Strakosch. 
tinguished our grand-parents, hasina measure, The latter lady has been performing the part 


HEN RY PETERSON, EDITOR. passed away. They sowed the seed, and we of Marie in ‘The Child of the Regiment,” and 
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All the Centents ef THE POST are set up 
Expressly for it, and it alene. It is not 
a mere Reprint of a Daily Paper. 








TERMS. 


The subscription price of THE POST is $2 a year 
in advance—served in the city by Carriers—or 4 cents a 
singie number. 


Persons residing in BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


mustremit TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in addition to 
| the subscription price, as we have to prepay the United 


States Postage. 
THE POST is believed to have a /arger country sub- 


without exception, 
THE POST, it wil! be noticed, has something for 


tlemen of the family may al! find in its amp'e pages 
something adapted to their pecuiar liking. 


Back numbers of THE POST can generally be ob- 


REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot 
undertake to return rejected communications. If the 
article is worth preserving, it is general!y worth making 
a clean copy of. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—THE POST isan admira- 
ble medium for advertisements, owing to its great circu- 
lation, and the fact that only a iimited number are given. 
Advertisements of new books, new inventions, and 
other matters of general interest are preferred. For 
rates, see head of advertising columns. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Wine.—Mr. W. A. H. wishes us to insert the 
following : 
‘*Will any one be so kind as to inform me, 
through the columns of the Post, in what way 


Any information upon this subject will 
be thankfully received.’’ 

PostMasteR. Tne Post does not discuss the 
Slavery question, one way or the other. It is a 
Literary Newspaper, and takes no part in poli- 
ties. 

M. F. T., asks how it is that Barry Cornwall's 


nom de plume; the real name of the poet is 
Proctor. 

Respectfully declined : ‘‘ A Minnesota Ballad.” 

Navy. Fora full answer to your question you 
had better write to the Naval Department. A 
copy of the regulations for admission and promo- 
tion in the Engineer Corps, now in our possession, 
is at your service. Send us your address, and we 
will forward it to you. 


FARM LIFE. 

An essay on “‘ Farming Life in New England,”’ 
from the Atlantic Monthly, which we insert on 
one of our outer pages this week, will be found 


readers, but by readers in general. Referring 
as the essayist does in particular tothe farming 


| to have a general bearing upon the farming life 
of all sections of the country. 
The reasons given by the writer for the dis- 


rightly are reaping the harvest. Our children, | one of our city dailies naively chronicles the 
probably, as a general truth, will devote still important, remarkable, and extremely singular 
less energy to physical labor, still more to fact that ‘‘all the newspaper critics (i. e. the 
mental culture and to social enjoyment. And New York newspaper critics,) speak very fa- 
as, in country places, they do this—the life of | vorably of her.” 
the country will become more and more attrac- fortunate a circumstance should have befallen 
tive, not only to those tired of the feverish at- the lady—a circumstance so calculated to in- 
mosphere of cities, but to those who from jure her reputation in cities where something 
childhood have dwelt among green, qniet ‘about music is known—we cannot but remark 
fields. that the same thing has happened before in 














reference to other artistes, the New York critics 


having been known to speak “ rery favorably”’ 
New York, with a population a little more of several, on at least one or two! previous oc- 
than one-sixth greater than that of Philadel- 

phia, has real and personal property more than 
three times greater; and Boston, with only 
180,000 population, two-fifths greater than 
Philadelphia. Baltimore is only one-third be- 
hind this cits, with a population of only 250,- 
000. Philadelphia, then, stands far behind New 


PROPERTY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


casions. 

According to the N. Y. Times, there is in 
Madame Colson’s singing, ‘‘an amount of 
aplomb which we rarely witness on the lyric 
stage.’’ Aplomb is a French word for equipoise 
York and Boston in the value of her property, | ° balance, and it must be highly enlightening 
which includes even that element of wealth to the bewildered public to know that Madame 
upon which she strongly relies for her pros- Colson has ‘“‘an amount’ of it. 


perity—her manufactures.— Well informed cor- 
respondent of Public Ledger. 


It is also 
gratifying to be informed that “her execution 
is reliable, and does not suggest a shadow of 
If the above truly represented the facts of doubt to the listener’’—a statement which is 
the case, it would be curious enough—but the certainly very transparent! More to the same 
wonder is, that the writer should have over- | effect, has the Times, but we spare our readers, 
looked the simple explanation. | since too much light is notoriously bad for the 
In Philadelphia, the assessed value of real eyes. 
estate for the purpose of taxation, varies from 
one-third to two-thirds of the real value. 
While as to personal property, the great mass 
of it is not assessed at all. We believe, for in- 


Then the N. Y. Herald informs us that Ma- 
dame Colson ‘‘is a pupil of the best French 
school, and that is the only school in the 
world.”’ 


assessors’ tables, there are not half-a-dozen Walter Raleigh’s School, or a School of Mack- 
watches worth over twenty dollars—while the | erel? How then can it say that the French is 
fact is, that almost every man you meet, in- | the only school in the world? But perhaps the 
cluding journeymen, clerks, &c., carries his | Herald means that the French school of musical 
gold watch. Thousands of men worth from one | art is the best in the world. Which is delight- 
thousand to twenty thousand dollars in per- | fully entertaining to any one who remembers 
sonal property, are assessed as not worth a | of what school are all the great operatic singers 
single cent. And one great good results from from Catalani and Malibran to Grisi and Alboni, 


taxes, where New York raises eight mil- | music belong to Italy. But the fond Herald, 


lions—which is, of course, just that much léss | stil] running its reckless muck of praise for 


burden laid upon our manufactures and our Madame Colson, tells us that ‘‘ she is a charm- 
trade. ing actress and a delivious chanteuse,’’ and that 

Now in the other cities referred to, both real | «she gave the second scena with so much verre 
and personal property are assessed, we believe, and sympathy as to draw forth the somewhat 
at their full values. And this very simple ex- unwilling plaudits of a critical audience.”’ It 
planation shows that ‘‘poor Philadelphia” is js kind in the critic to put the important words 
sometimes not quite so ‘‘poor’’ as her own re- | in the above sentence, which tell us what Ma- 
cords would represent her to be. But if we are | dame is, and how she gave it, into French ! 
comparatively ** poor,’’ it is only another proof | Put into plain English his readers might under- 
at what small profits our merchants and manu- | stand him, which would be terrible. Yet high- 
facturers sell their goods and wares—a fact ly as we think of this discriminating descrip- 
well worthy the attention of Western and tive passage, we must say, without wishing to 
Southern buyers. draw invidious comparisons, that we prefer 
Wagstaff, when he said that, ‘‘Jane Lind 
wasn’t much as asinger, but as an artiste she was 
some.’’ Forgive us, dear //erald, and long 


Tue Casize.—The Atlantic Telegraph still 
continues mum. One reason given is to the 
effect that Professor Whitehouse was under 


' never read any of these compositions, without 


Did the Herald ever hear of the Com- | 
stance, that in one large district, to credit the mon School, or the School for Scandal, or | 


this, that we raise only about three millions of and how many of the laurels and trophies of 


contract to be allowed to experiment for forty 
days after the laying of the cable, to be paid 


an annual salary of £5,000 for twenty years, 


£5,000 for his services, if successful, besides | 


may you preserve your high reputation as an 
authority both in morals and music! 

But the musical critic of the Tribune leaves 
all the rest behind. To show up the beauties 
of his recent critique on Madame Colson, would 


I never could tell how I comported myself | taste often felt by the young towards an agri- 
at the breakfast, except that it was very badly. | cultural life, are doubtless the true ones. It is 
I took the top of the table, and the Reverend | not the hard work of the farm, but the prosaic 
Alfred Halliwell the bottom. Sir Thomas, who | dullness and sameness of the farmer’s exist- 
sat on my right hand, made merry over my ence, which cauge a craving for the more diver- 
nervous mistakes, and kept everybody alive | sified life of cities. Then again, there is the 
with laughter. I think he was doing his part | proud consciousness, or the mere idle imagina- 
of the bargain, as he had promised Lady Elliot. | tion—sometimes the one, oftener the other—of 
She looked happy, too, really happy; I had the youthful spirit, that it is possessed of facul- 


for the use of his instruments. If unsuccess- |}. 9 work of considerable time, since the cri- 


‘eal critic of the New York Courier and Enquirer, 
who seems to be the most sensible man in the 
, crowd, defines, we suppose, when he says that. — 
Madame Colson has ‘a very beautiful mouth. 
, Which is very pleasant to the eye.” 


Tus Last Paswox.—Lapirs Gerrixo THEIR 
Hair Crorrep.—The Milwaukie Wisconsin of 
' the 10th inst., says —‘' To give some idea as to 

how the croppy style of hair cutting is spreading 

among the ladies in the city, one of our bar- 
bers says he has cropped three hundred and 
thirty ladies within the past three months, 

There seems to be a perfect rage on the subject 

with our young ladies.’’ 

The same fashion—the hairdressers say—is 
spreading in this city. Would it not be well 
for all sensible parents, when they perceive a 
tendency towanis this particular light-headed- 
ness on the part of the young ladies of the 
family, to lock them up until the full of the 
moon is past? A general notice also might be 
served upon the hainiressers, that if any of 
them were found engaged in despoiling insane 
young women of one of their chief ornaments, 
the masculines among them should be ‘cow- 
hided, and the femininues ducked. Perhaps the 
passage of a law enacting that these cropped 
young women should marry no other than the 
“scrubbing brush’? young men, would have a 
potent effect—though almost too severe a pen- 
alty for any but a Draconian age. Still, ** des- 
perate diseases require desperate remedies'’— 
and while the ladies are in this vein, we would 
favor even blood-letting. 


While we regret that so un- | 


Ay Usvscat Event.—We almost conceited 
| We were a country editor, last week, when a 
gentleman stepped into our sanctum, and call- 
‘ed our attention to the rich yellow color of a 
couple of lumps of butter which he placed before 
us. We naturally imagined, we say, for a 
brief moment, that we were editing some vil- 
lage paper, and that here was one of our 
patrons, with part pay for a new year’s sub- 
scription. 

But, ‘with a start,’’ as Byron says, we re- 
gained our usual se!f-possession, and listened 
to our visitor as he informed us about his Isle 
of Jersey cows, and how they all gave just 
such colored butter as this, even now when the 
pasture was so dried-up and deficient. That 
the butter was good, we can vouch for—for we 
tried it that day at dinner, in large quantities, 
first on bread, and then, that there might be 
no mistake, on sweet potatoes. That these 
Jersey cows are excellent milkers, we are 

| bound to believe—and would refer those who 

have any doubt upon the question to Dr. L. H. 
Twaddell, of West Philadelphia, who will give 
them just as much ‘satisfaction’ as they 
want, by ordering bread and butter for two. 


A Merror.—Mr. Thomas Spencer, of Atlanta, 
Ga., writes under date of Sept. 7, that about 8 
o'clock that evening, he perceived a meteor of 
unusual” brilliancy. It ‘appeared in the 
North, and moved rapidly in a South-Western 
| direction—leaving a stream of bluish white light 
‘behind it.” Scientific gentlemen, interested in 
| meteors, by writing to Mr. Spencer, can obtain 
| all the particulars desired. 
| We would suggest to Mr. S. that the above 
might have been one of the ‘‘ blue lights’’ of 
| which we read so often in the political papers. 
Those also are said to have appeared in the 
north. If any of the ‘‘ blue lights’? are miss- 
ing, probably our Georgia friend can put the 
politicians on its track. 

Seriously, these meteors are curious things. 
Not long ago, we saw one of a beautiful green 
color. Our opinion is that they are etherial 

sky-rockets, sent up by the spirit of some de- 
| parted New Yorker. We do not believe that a 
New Yorker could exist in the next world, 
without sending up a sky-rocket, to celebrate 
something or other, occasionally. 





Criricwixe a Crrric.—Zarper’s Weekly says, 
in a notice of Mrs. Southworth’s ‘ 7wo Sis 
ters:”’ 


‘*The present is, perhaps, equal in interest 
of plot to any she has written, but lacks the 
— which she was formerly accustomed to give 

er finished works."’ 

The fun of the matter is, that “The Two 
Sisters’? is not a new work at all, but one of 





» v4 s . P : 

ful, Phage gh ms 5: was “ have =e use of tique is of beauties all compact. For example 
the line for fifteen days, at a. similar salary ; we are told of the singer’s ‘“clasping her 
and in the event of his failure, Professor ‘notes and launching them spiritedly’’—a most 
Hughes to have it for twenty days, without | notable instance of consistency and unity of 
stipulation as to remuneration. Whose turn metaphor. Then “the opera in question is 
we aoe, Vous unable to say ; but the proba- | quite as much of a tearful as a joyous inspi- 
bility is that both Whitehouse and Thompson 


he 2 . : ; , ration, so the singer had adequate opportuni- 
have tried in — and that — Yankee friend, | ties for displaying the sentimental cantabile— 
Mr. Hughes, is now seeing “if he kin make 


never seen her look so, before. Miss Graves 
was in high feather, and sat next to Master 


She had not gone to church, )*ving remained 
with Clara; for we did net venture to take 
the latter. Poor Clara! she was dressed out 
as splendidly as her mother, laughed, by 
starts, all breakfast-time, and nearly had one 
of her eating-fits, bat Mr. William had her by 
his side, Mary being on his other hand, and 
restrained her. 


so I trust everybody was pleased, and the day 
passed off delightfully. 


They left early in the afternoon, the bride 


carriages, for the London-bridge station, in- 


tending to reach Dover that evening, and | 


France the following day. Purposing to re- 
main on the Continent all the summer, and 
perhaps the autumn. 


“Tt will be a benefit to Mary,” Mr. William | 


Elliot had said, *‘ and we both deserve a holi- 
day.”’ 

I was the last to shake hands with him in 
the hall, whilst Sir Thomas was handing Mary 
to the carriage. 

“You will take care of her, Mr. William ’”’ 
I whispered, the tears, which I vainly endea- 
vored to pass off as nothing, falling from my 
tiresome old eyes. ‘‘She is not well yet.” 


‘You know there is no need to give me the : 
injunction,’’ he answered, whilst the ingenuous 


flush stole into his face, and the sweet, earnest 


ee 


pa 


rigs MS ae pete 


| mediately around it for their proper develop- 
Alfred, whom 1 begged her to keep in order. 


ties which require a larger stage than that im 
ment and action, Thus the poet Tennyson de- 
scribes his hero in Locksley Hall, as 


‘Eager hearted as a boy when first he leaves his 
father’s field— 





| Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a 


As to our pupils and teachers, | And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before 
we gave them holiday and a handsome dinner, | 


| 


| Underneath the light he looks at, in among the 
throngs of men.”’ 


This is no uncommon feeling ; thousands doubt- 
was contracted, as with pain, and her mouth | and bridegroom, in one of Sir Thomas Elliot’s | less of farmers’ boys, on their first visit to a 


And at night along the dusky highway near and 
nearer drawn, 


dreary dawn, 


him then, 


great city, feel this subtle fascination of the 
‘throngs of men,’’ and long to make an atom 
_even—if nothing more—in what appears to be 
, such a brilliant and glorious ocean of exist- 
ence. 

Doubtless by increasing the poetic and social 


the durned thing go.’’? We would suggest that 
if all other means fail, the learned and scientific 
editor of the Tribune, who explained so satis- 
factorily a former difficulty on the ‘‘echo” 
principle, be appealed to. 

Axswerep.—We have received an answer to 
the algebraical question recently inserted in 
our editorial columns, from Mr. T. S. Maynard, 
of Sharpsburg, Alleghany Co., Pa. He says, 


lysis—that being the simplest principle that 
can be brought to bear upon it. The answer 
is 24 dollars, 16 dimes, 8 cents, making a total 
of $25.68.”’ 

All right, Mr. M. You can take the head of 
the class. 


Letrer From Grace GREENWOoop.—Our rea- 
ders must not overlook the letter from Grace 
Greenwood on the third page. Her writings 
are always worth reading—and what we have 
had are but the first of a series of articles from 





| elements in agricultural life, as the essayist we 
are considering recommends, much may be | 
, done, not only to keep the young at home, but 
to refine, elevate and bless the whole family. | 
But there is one great difficulty in the way of | 
doing this, which the essayist has taken no | 
account of—the want of pecuniary means. So | 
long as the daily life is a constant struggle | 
with ‘‘the wolf at the door,’’ so long beauty 

and sevial converse and the poetical element | 
generally, must be pushed into the back- | 
_ground. Poverty is only to be overcome by | 


| her brilliant pen. 


By the way, let not those 
of our readers who are so blessed as to have 
children about the house, forget that there is 
such a periodical as the ‘Little Pilgrim,’’ 
which they can obtain for 50 cents a year. 

A Gexcixe Resexs.—We are requested to 
call the attention of our readers to the paint- 
ing of Magdalen renouncing the Vanities of the 
World, now on exhibition for a short period at 
Earle’s Gallery, in Chestnut above Eighth 
street. It is said to be a genuine Rubens. 





“The rule employed is Indeterminate Ana- | 


| the passionate adagio.’’ Gentle critic, what is 
| the ‘sentimental cantabile?’’ and say, an 
‘thou lovest us, what is the ‘passionate 
_adagio?’’ Let us not burst in ignorance, but 
| ope thy ‘‘ ponderous and marble jaws,’’ as 
| Hamlet says, and utter the words of illumi- 
| nation. So shall we, in Oriental phrase, lay 
' the head of knowledge on the pillow of satis- 
faction. Then, too, tell us what you mean 
| when you say Madame Colson’s ‘‘ method of 
attacking her notes’’ is ‘*‘ partly school, but 


| mostly grows out severally of the labial, 


| dental, and physiological exactness of her | 


| organs of utterance, and her temperament ?’’ 
, What does this mean! 
exactness of an organ of utterance? 
is the dental exactness of an organ of ut- 
‘terance? What the physiological? —~ and 
why does not the physiological include the 
labial ’—and why then, art thou thus tauto- 
logical? Then, what is the labial exactness of 
a temperament’? What is the dental exact- 
ness of atemperament’ What is the physio- 
logical exactness of a temperament’ Oh 77ri- 
bune of the people, answer these questions! So 
shall those who have faith in thee as a critic of 
music be exalted, and the voice of the scoffer 
. be silenced. Bichat and Majendie, Carpenter 
and Draper—have they not wherewith to fur- 
bish up thy theory of the labial, dental, and 
physiological exactness of the organs of utter- 
ance? Oh, Tribune, Tribune! 
In the time-honored and eloquent language 
‘of the editorial fraternity for the last century, 
further comment is unnecessary. Mr. Stra- 


those very “‘ finished worl:s’’ of ‘ former’’ years, 
to which the critic approvingly alludes. The 
name is the only new thing about the ‘Two 
Sisters.’’ 

By the way, what does the critie mean by 
the phrase “‘her jinished works?” Did she 
ever publish a work that was not “ finished’’? 


Tur Comer.—What very bad practice is the 
comet constantly guilty of? Tale-bearing. 

Why have we reason to suppose that it 
lacks refinement of manners’ Because it is 
constantly seen in the company of a great bear. 

What was the earth’s laconic and dignified 
reply, when the comet threatened to run afoul 





| 


What is the labial | 


What | bard, in a long poem published in the Repub- 


of it, and burn it up? You can’t, come ’t. 


Boarp or Heauttn.—The number of deaths 
during the past week in this city was 184— 
Adults 88, and children 96. 


pet The Utica Herald says of a late Free 
Love Convention, that ‘‘the only thing out of 
order was a blush.’’ 

gar Pmuapevrpnia w Verss.—A St. Louis 


| lican, alludes incidentally to Philadelphia, as 


! 


| 


follows :— 

“Or gofurther south where the ‘thee’ and the 
‘thou’ 

Of the Quaker are growing quite obsolete now ; 

Where the streets are so clean, and the door steps 
all shine, 

Where the girls are so charming, nay, almost 
divine ; 

Where the markets are really a sight to behold, 

And the butter-tub hoops are resplendent as gold; 

Where on Saturday morning with bucket and 
hose, 

A man is besprinkled wherever he goes.” 

ga@ An old lady of Massachusetts cannot 

conceive what necessity there is for uniting 

England and the United States, when so much 

trouble was taken, some years ago, te separate 

the two countries. 
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ME) Dowaciac, Michigan, Sept, 10th, 1858, 


@o the Saturday Evening Post : 
Sum :—Jast a month to-day since | last 
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_ #0 uncommonly “‘slow’’ and uneventful that it 

| is hard for me to believe a detailed account of 
it can be of interest to you and your readers. 
' Then I have been very busy about a thousand 
little bite of -norkstPIMt of pastime and daily 
~~earea for my baby-mistress, my fairy Duchess 
—*‘the smallest lady alive.’ I have been lazy 
toa, in brief, delicious fits, like dozes in sermon- 
time, followed by seasons of conviction and re- 
pentance; and lastly, I have imdniged in a 
little illness—short, but sharp, just to complete 
the agreeable variety. 

Soon after I wrote you last, we had a party 
of friends, all kith and kin, come over from 
Branch county, for a week's visit. We had 
what college lads call ‘‘ a tempus,’’ though the 
weather was, part of the time, fearfully hot and 
close, and some of the little ones were under it. 
One charming day, succeeding a rain, we im- 
proved by a long drive across ‘‘ the swamp,” 
to see some beautiful lakes, and to dine with a 
friend, an Indian Chief. Not, as you may be 
sorry, to learn, in the romantic, Catlin-esque, 
and Cooper-dramatic style—squatted on mats 
and skins, in a smoky wigwam, eating succo- 
tash, with woolen spoons, out of calabashes, 
or one common, hospitable gregarian pot—but 
seated on regular, respectable chairs, around a 
table draped with snow-white linen, in a plea- 
sant farm-house, we partook of a varied and 
excellent repast. Succotash we aad indeed, but 
we ate it off China plates, with silver spoons— 
and corn in the ear and wild berries—behold 
all, of dishes aboriginal! The snowy bread, 
the golden butter, the delicate barn-yard fowls, 
the pastry, cakes and honey were the last re- 
sults of civilization. All this was doubtless 
more humdrum than the primitive Indian style 
of doing things, but it was also more comfort- 
able, and I think that none of us regretted the 
wigwam romance; not even the brave son of 
the forest who sat at the head of the table. 

Our host, born Makkaddahbinnessee, or King 
of the Birds—christened and condensed into 
Edward Cowles, is a full-blooded Chippewa, 
but having been converted, by the missionaries 
at Mackinac, in his early youth, he was edu- 
cated at Oberlin, and after frequent and terrific 
struggles with his savage propensities, wild 
longings for freedom and adventure, which he 
set down as the rebellious throes of original 
and aboriginal sin, he became thoroughly Chris- 
tianized and civilized. Happily, his primitive 
manhood was not wholly crushed out of him 
in the painful process: he has retained his 
truthfal, independent spirit, his simplicity, 
courage, honesty and temperance to a wonder- 
ful degree. 

One of my brothers was with Mr. Cowles in 
college, and was, I fear, more than once the 
cause of his ‘‘ backsliding,’’ for a day’s hunt- 
ing or fishing. I remember his afterwards 
visiting that brother, at Rochester. I was then 
in the first glow of Cooper-enthusiasm. 
and Miantonomo were the wood-gods of my 
idolatry, and I was grievously disappointed at 
the young Chippewa’s sober and civil dress, 
cropped hair and general peaceableness of de- 
meanor. To my romantic eye, a hunting-shirt, 
ornamented with wampum and porcupine- 
quills, a blanket, leggings, moccasins, a little 
paint, a few feathers, a tomahawk and a frown 


duty. But our life out here is 


| the station ‘unconscious of their loss. It was | 


} 


myself! Verily | have been backward 410 half a mile 


; 


Uncas | 


uncommonly like the real thing! : 

After a little of the heat of the day was past, 
we drove some miles away, to a fine sheet of 
water, called “Dewey's Lake.’ Finding that 
there were no boats to be had here, we went 
farther, to ‘‘ Magician's Lake” 
—by far the most beautiful of the two. We 
spent several hours in boating, and in visiting 
a lovely, lonely little island, within whose 
deep, dark, silent woods, we found no trace of 
man, or the work of his hands. 

As we rowed about the waters of the lake, 
which are of a peculiar, sparkling clearness, 
the hush of a primeval quiet seemed to reign 
around us, and as we approached the densely 
wooded shore, through reeds and rushes, all 
was so still, so wild and savage, that we could 
hardly have been surprised to see dusky hands 
part the bushes, and the keen eyes of Indian 
scouts peer out from the green shade. Quite 
in keeping, though hardly agreeably so, 
with the scene, would have been the wild 


war-whoop, that barbaric prophecy of the | 


steam-whistle, pealing from shore to shore. 
We returned through lovely forest roads to 
our friend, the ‘‘ Bird King’s’’ happy nest, 


where we took tea, and then came home by | 


moonlight. 
This country is beautiful, throughout the 
summer and autumn—but most beautiful 


where the least cultivated. Most of the human | 
habitations here are at the best, necessary | 
evils ; in a picturesque point of view, blots and 
blemishes. They deform the beauteous earth | 
like gigantic fungi, while the rude and slovenly | 
cultivation which mostly prevails, but scratches | 
I hate all new little towns | 
and settlements, but the noble woods and oak- | 


and disfigures ft. 


openings hereabouts, are my peculiar delight. 


It is so novel and strange a pleasure to be able | 
to drive for miles, along densely shaded roads, | 
| under drooping green boughs, with only forest | 
blooms, and scents, and sounds around you— | 


the low, delicious murmur of countless mil- 
lion of leaves, the tinkle of hidden brooks, the 
melodious confusion of bird tongues, the small- 
talk of squirrels, the whirr of partridges, the 
soft hum, the trills, and peep-peeps and shrill 
little pipings of happy insects. 


‘with it. 


DAY EVENING 


re 


Calithumptan Serenades. We were wakened 
the other night by one of these terrific assaults 
upon a house in the neighborhood. 

Funeral services are usually conducted with 
a great deal of melancholy parade, at the 
church. The coffin is deposited on a bier, be- 
fore the pulpit, opened immediately after the 
sermon, and all present, friends and neighbors 
and curious strangers alike, invited to ‘‘ walk 
up and take a look at the corpse.’’ This custom 
ia peculiarly shocking to me, wherever I meet 
“Putting the dead in pillory,”’ 
L———- calls it. 


Thus much of fault-finding with this aspi- 
ring little prairie-town. In its favor, I can say 
that it counts among its citizens, I doubt not, 
more ‘righteous men’’ than the great city of 
Sodom was able to muster—people of intelli- 
gence and refinement, whose enlightened spirit 
and energy will yet, I trust, prevail over vulgar 
prejudices, rndeness and rowdyism, and form 
and guide society. 


Adieu, GRACE GREENWOOD. 


LETTER FRON PARIS. 


Correst CaTastTropaes—FReEAKs oF THE Licut- 
sisxc—A New Moror—A Five Prospect ror 
Coxcerts—WaA kine ox Water—ProcGRre 1x 
Rcessia—A Crrixe Evu—A Neeprp Reronu— 
A Hatz O_p Max—A Sreasce Occurrence. 


Paris, August 26, 1858. 
Mr. Editor of the Post : 

Hurricanes ; earthquakes ; thunder-storms— 
in which, as in the church at Perues (Nond) 
| the electric fluid fell at the door of the building, 
one portion of it bursting upon a tree and root- 
ing it up, while the rest moved slowly round 
the interior of the edifice, passing beside a 
| young abbe who was deep in his prayers on the 
| pavement, going up into the organ-loft, and 
| giving a vivid shock to half-a-dozen of the vil- 
lage belles who were practising canticles under 
| the tutelage of the parish organist, and making 
its escape no one knows where or how, without 
| hurting any one, and having only displaced, 


.My horseback rides are always adventurous | pyt not broken, a few panes in the church- 
explorations of the most out-of-the-way and | windows, while in the palace of Ischia, King 
least trodden of these forest-paths, which I find | Bomba has been visited by the same formidable 
leading off in every direction from the regular | 
roads. Their green, shadowy, mysterious then went off up a chimney, whereupon 

_ vistas are irresistibly attractive to me. You | that potentate, who was seated in a room ad- 
_can gallop on, and on, in these still depths of | joining the scene of the electric promenade, 


greenery, for hours sometimes, without meet- | has ordered the electric telegraph apparatus, 
ing any one. Over some of the wildest paths, | which stood in one of the saloons, to be re- 


, the oak branches bend so low that if you | moved to an isolated building detached from 
_gloried in the long locks of a poetaster, or 4 | the palace, though forming part of its depen- 
reformer, you would frequently be obliged to | dencies,—floods in certain of the Swiss valleys, 

_ bow to your saddle-bow, to avoid the fatal | and a fall of earth in another; railway acci- 
| catastrophe which befel the young man Ab- | dents, and several combustions of ladies and 
| salom, in the wood of Ephraim. Sometimes children, which combustion, thanks to the 
| you would come out suddenly upon a little | blow-pipe action of hooped petticoats, have for 
plain of soft flowery turf, broken by lovely | the most part terminated fatally; such form 
groups of oak trees. These are the “‘oak- | the main staple of the chronique of the past 
openings,’’ and riding in and out among them, | week. As to the splendid news of the success 
| is like voyaging in a pleasure-boat among a | of the Atlantic Telegraph enterprise, the savans 
_ thousand fairy isles. and journalists are busily calculating the im- 
I have taken my little daughter with me to | mense results to be anticipated therefrom ; one 


intruder, which passed through five saloons, 


| ride, when I have had a particularly tractable 


, pony—carried her before me, in the old primi- 

tive way. You could have tracked us all 
| through the woods by the ring of her silvery 
, laughter. It was as good as a bell. With every 
bound of the pony, she gave a small shout of 
| exultation and ecstacy, while unvoiced laugh- 
| ters and raptures sparkled in her eyes. The 


of defiant pride would have improved the young | very tossing of her sunny curls seemed a dance 


man vastly. As it was, I must confess he was 
unsatisfactorily tame and Christianlike. 
Mr. Cowles, after a few years spent in lec- 


| of joy—she was as full of gladness as a young 
Bobolink of song. I had thought that nothing 
| could add a new zest to my great pleasure and 


turing and teaching, married a ‘‘pale-face’’— | passion of horseback riding—but this laid the 
a New England woman, of noble character and rose-leaf on the brimming wine-cup. 


fine intellect, and settled down to the life of a | 


farmer. Though on perfectly good terms with 
his people, whom he occasionally visits, he has 
long resigned his birthright dignities of chief- 
tainship, and has never for even a brief period, 
relapsed into barbarism. Few traces of his race, 
or early life, can be seen in his habits or con- 
versation. He has taken civilization thorough- 
ly by inoculation, if not by ‘the natural 
way.”’ But more of him anon, perhaps. 


After dinner we had a very merry time, all | 
seated on the grass, in the shade of the house | 


—some smoking, and all laughing and jesting. 
Many of the puns perpetrated on that occa- 
gion, should have been recorded,—some for 
their goodness, and more for their excellent 
badness. I can now remember but one. 
conversation somehow got upon a certain dis- 

guished criminal, and on his somewhat 


worse than dubious character as a man of bu- | 


sineas, and M said— 


“*He was scarcely ever known to pay a debt, | 


till he was compelled to pay the debt of na- 
ture.” 

“Why, my dear madam,’’ said W——, 
**he did not pay thet—he suspended.’ 

But the children had the best time of it.— 


, 


There were seven of them, and such glorious 
rough-and-tumble frolics as they had on the _ 


grass, with the dogs and cats, and our friend 
$s , Who played “‘The Good-natured Bear,’’ 
as though ‘to the manner born.”’ 
Ww had a gentle old horse, then, on 
which a side-saddie was put and each of the 
little folk took a ride around the yard, in turn, 
Our own ‘‘ wondlerfu’ wean’? protested against 
being held, grasped the reins, called for the 
whip, and evidently desired only a clear course, 
and no favors. The wilful little Amazon !—I 
gloried in her spank, while | reproved her au- 
dacity. 


Another play whith diverted them immensely, | ‘ 
| white shells, unrelieved by shade, look like | 


was the railroad-train. My brother W 

was the locomotive, and an uncommonly well- 
behaved engine he proved. 
cousin, a child of peculiarly affectionate nature, 
was the fender, her wild little sister was the 
hagqage-car, [named and numbered the others, 
from car A, down to the one in which I had 
the most property, which of course, was cer- 
issima. 

Round and round a circular course they 
went, with much puffing and blowing of the 
engine, and the sounding of innumerable 
steam-whistles of shrillest laughter, till some 
unseen impediment, a dry hollyhoek stalk, or 
twig of a rose-bush, thrown across the track, 
threw off the little hindmost car. Without 
waiting to have her switched on, the locomotive 
and the rest of the train ran on, and entered 


The | 


My brother | 


Our eldest little | 


But though the country is so beautiful to a 
| visitor, the country-people, I am sorry to say, 
| are as hardly as inspiring subjects, physically, 
| for the pen or pencil. As a general thing, they 
| are a singularly joyless, spiritless, and un- 
| healthy-looking set of men and women—of 
women especially. Well may they look 
| miserable and downhearted, for they belong to 
| the most melancholy sect of the Shakers. The 
ague—the insane denial of the natives to the 
| contrary notwithstanding—is an old institu- 
tion of the country, and should be delicately 
| handled perhaps—yet but for this, Michigan 
would surely be one of the gardens of the 
| world. It is the most common subject of con- 
versation here—always suggested it seems, by 
shaking hands. 

When ladies meet and pass the usual com- 
| pliments, you invariably hear something about 
| “*chills’’—either a complaint or condolence, or 
| a kind, neighborly prophecy,—as, for instance 
—‘‘No, I ain’t feeling quite well—I had a 
right smart chill yesterday.’’—‘‘ I’m very sorry 
| to hear that your baby has got the chills.’’— 
| ** You look dreadful sallow and blue about the 
| lips—I’m sure you’re aguish.”’ 

Quinine is an article of daily home consump- 
tion here. Families can manage to live with- 
| out wheat flour, but not without that better 
| flour of Cinthona. Of course, there is a great 
| difference in localities. The settlers on the 
| boggy lands being naturally the most shaky. 
| Yet a stranger may seek for it all over Michi- 

gan, and hardly meet an acknowledged case ; 

the people always answering inquiries some- 
| thing in this wise :—‘‘ Well, no, we don’t have 

much of it about here—we call our place pretty 
| healthy—but they have it awful over to the 
next town.’’ 

Dowagiac is a rude, straggling, uninviting 
village—many of the houses unsubstantial 


enormous roc-eggs, deposited in the hot, bare 
sand. But being the chief agricultural depot 
and point of exportation, for miles around, its 
growth is rapid, and it is evidently destined to 
be a large town. 
from the beginning, but for the stupid vandal- 
ism of the early settlers, who cut down nearly 


; all the noble forest trees. 


In one thing the place reminds me in a live- 


ly manner of Italy :—its soil is one vast quick- 
sand of fleas. This odious species of hops, is 
an unfailing spring-crop here, though the har- 
vest is uncertain. 

Many primitive customs, I am told, prevail 
here,—some of them, I must think, of the 
kind *‘more honored in the breach than the 
observance.’’ Among these is the yulgar cus- 


of the latter, M. Leconturier, of the Paris Ob- | 
servatory, having amused himself and the pub- | 
lic by a calculation of the hours at which mes- | 
sages, sent from the Old World to the New, 
will be received in the latter; and showing 
that a message despatched from St. Petersburg | 
at noon, will be received in New York at 7) 
A. M. of the same day, while a message sent | 
from Berlin at say 6 P. M., will be received in | 
Paris at half-past five, and so on. 
Inventions, electric and other, are decidedly, | 
thank Heaven, the order of the day; and as, | 
‘‘the more we have, the more we want,” as a | 
world, no less than as individuals, the rate of 
production in the Inventive Department of Hu- | 
manity, is no doubt destined to go forward with | 
ever accelerating speed. A friend of mine, in | 
whose judgment I place much confidence, has 
just bee recounting to me the splendid pro- | 
mise of a new adaptation of electricity which | 
he had been invited to witness by its contriver, | 
an engineer here, who has succeeded in pro- | 
ducing an electrical motor, at once so cheap, so 
powerful, so small in compass, and of so little | 
weight, that he regards steam as ‘‘ done for,”’ 
and the problems of domestic machinery and 
that of wrial navigation—to which half-a-dozen | 
societies here are still devoting their energies 
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tom of mobbing hapless wedding parties by equally novel construction, which serve as ‘pure heart—it may be confidently predicted sent for her 


boots to their wearer, and of a sort of oar, by 
means of which the woter-wolker directs his 
course upon the surface of the unstable ele- 
ment in question. He has betted that he will, 


in the same manner, walk from Rotterdam to | 


Cologne in seven days, taking the Rhine as his 
road. ‘‘If this be true,” exclaim the Paris 
journa’s in 


New York on foot, by the Seine and the ocean !"’ 

Evidently the world fs moving on, and not 
in the material sphere only. 
account of the reception of the new Protestant 
tninister at Frauenfeld, in the Swiss canton 


Thurgovia, as a ‘‘fine example” of Christian | 


charity which other communities would do 


well to imitate. On the day of the installation | 
of the new pastor, the whole village, with the | 
Catholic priests, turned out to welcome him ; 


garlands of flowers, woven by the village-giris, 


both Catholic and Protestant, decorated the | 


church doors, the pulpit, &c.; and the priest, 


, at the head of a choir composed indiscrim- | 


inately of Catholics and Protestants, led the 
eanticle that was sung in honor of the day 


after the ceremony of induction had been per- | 
When these | 


formed in the Protestant chapel. 
proceedings were over, the notabilities of the 
' village, of both creeds, including the Catholic 


priest and the new pastor, sat down together | 


to a banquet, which passed off with the utmost 
kindness and good will. 
That a better spirit is becoming active 


in the world, the recent course of events in | 


Russia goes to prove. Alexander seems real- 
ly to merit the epithets of “‘reformer’’ and 
** follower of Cobden,”’ 


assembled. Various needed reforms, it is un- 
derstood, are to be at once set on foot in Poland, 
which country Alexander has it much at heart 
to conciliate by a liberal policy. According to the 
Warsaw correspondent of the Agence Bullier, 
in the course of a recent conversation between 
Emperor Alexander and the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, the former demanded of his brother 
why the Poles still persisted in their hostility, 
and in their hopes of regaining their national 
independence? To which question the Grand 
Duke thus replied: ‘‘ What separates the Poles 
and the Russians is not the sentiment of na- 
tionality, for they are alike of Sclavonic origin; 
| they are separated by religion and by civilization. 
| Endeavor to destroy this barrier by according 
| the fullest religious liberty to Poland, and by 


| civilizing Russia as promptly as may be; and 


you will see the Poles remember that they 
have a common origin with ourselves, and 
unite with us in the sentiment of this common 
nationality. You will thus become the chief 
of the Sclavonic Empire, instead of being as 
| now, the Czar of all the Russias. This was the 
idea pursued by our father, of glorious me- 


/mory; but he believed that it could be realiz- | 


, ed by force, and I believe that it can only be 
| realized by the progress of civilization and re- 
| ligious toleration.’’ It is understood that the 


| promulgation of the ukases which limit the | 
| powers of the orthodox Greek clergy, was the | 


| consequence of this conversation between the 
Emperor and the Governor-General of Poland. 


The Gazette de la Bourse, of Berlin, states that 


| the success of the laying of the transatlantic ca- 


ble has decided Russia to carry into execution a 
similar enterprise, which has been for some 
time in contemplation by the Government of 
that Power, and that arrangements have been 
entered into with the English Transatlantic 


| Telegraph Company for the laying down of a 


submarine line across Behring’s Straits. This 
project of the Russian Government, whose exe- 
cution had been delayed on account of the ill- 
success which had previously attended the ef- 
fort at laying the line between Ireland and 
Newfoundland, was suggested by a memoir 
on the subject, drawn up by M. Babinet, of 
the French Institute, in which that saran de- 
monstrated the feasibility of transatlantic com- 
munication, and which was also supported by 
the authority of M. de Humboldt, which vene- 


rable old savant, by the way, has just had the 


honor of breakfasting with the Queen of Eng- 
land and her spouse, who hold him in great 
affection, and received him with every demon- 
stration of kindness and respect. 

Iam delighted to see the monstrous custom 
of using saleratus, soda, &c., in bread, so coni- 


recounting the circumstance, | 
“amateurs will be able to go from Paris to | 


Le Nord gives an | 


said to have been re- | 
cently contemptuously applied to him by King | 
Bomba when “giving a bit of his mind’’ upon | 
matters and things to his ministers in council | 


1858 


3..4 


‘ felt {if 
_ that the use of unwholesome diet will be held | and excited, but “iy to 
‘fm horror as a crime, and that we shall shrink | tell him of her 
| with as much repugnance from the thought | having Raha Spans fms slight 
of slowly murdering ourselves and those about cament, remarked, 
us with unwholesome food as of inflicting upon ‘I suppose you have heard of the horrid 
ourselves and our dependants the speedier de- | murder that has been committed, close by 
straction of the halter or the gun. | here, only three fields from your house. It 
While awaiting the progress of oar slowly- | seems to have been committed last night, or 
learning little planet to this point in its moral yesterday afternoon, the body having been found 
_ and commonsensical development, we might at in a ditch, with the throat cut, but not the 
once lay to heart the necessity for greater pre- | slightest clue having, as yet, been discovered 
caution in proceeding to the burial of persons by which to trace the murderer.” 
supposed to be dead. Miss W——— listened to this statement with 
A recent number of the Eroile Belge narrates. open mouth and eyes so wide in horrified won- 
an incident which had just oceurred in the | der that the doctor looked at her with amaze- 
church of the Minimes, in Brussels, where, | ment. She at once informed him of the vision of 
while the officiating priests were finishing the the preceding afternoon, and avowed that the 
| prayers for the repose of the soul of a child | horror it had awakened in her mind had been 
whom they were about to bury, the supposed the real cause of her indisposition though she 
_ corpse waking suddenly from its lethargy, be- had not been able to muster courage to speak 
gan to shriek and cry, and to beat against the | of it. 
narrow walls of the coffin, to the amazement The doctor immediately drove off to the 
_ and terror of those who were on the point of | nearest police-station, narrated the strange 
consigning the poor little fellow to a premature vision seen by the lady, minutely describing 
grave. The coffin was of course immediately | the hat which she had seen on the head of the 
opened, the child taken out, and transported murderer. The description of this hat, which 
without delay to the nearest hospital. ‘‘ We was perfectly familiar to the police-officers, was 
hope,”’ says the Belgian journal, ‘‘that this so exact that a man to whom precisely such a 
_ occurrence will help to convince the public of hat really belonged, was at once arrested, be- 
the terrible danger of proceeding too hastily to | trayed himself by the uncontrollable terror he 
the burial of those who are supposed to have | manifested on his examination, confessed the 
yielded up their last breath.’ Similar in- | murder of which he narrated all the partica- 
stances are of frequent occurrence, and call lars, and was duly hanged for the crime which 
loudly for a reform in the customs of burial in had been so mysteriously witnessed by Miss 
many regions of the Old World as well as of W. in the old black marble mantel-plece 
‘the New. ‘of the sitting-room in the old dwelling of 
If some persons—as is unhappily too well | C What can be said to such a case of 
proved by experience—get buried too soon, it | ‘‘clairvoyance,”” vouched for not only by the 
is amazing how long some others contrive to testimony of the parties concerned, but con- 
keep out of the hands of the sexton. The | firmed by the judicial records of the United 
Languedocien states that there is, at this time, in | Kingdom? QUANTUM. 
the neighborhood of Pezenas, an old man, | 
named Bernard Waisse, born in the Tarn, who | NEWS ITEMS. 
has reached the age of one hundred and one | at Mr goad oo bogey that — 
ons We te ; e cele u marry 
neil, att fate degaen a at his | Russian Princess, after’ all. Mr. Hume not 
| cuties. | being able to ve his relationship to the 


He comes into the town on foot, Homes of the of papa was not 
| every Sunday, to attend mass, and occasionally | willing, and the alliance was not e. 
| performs a journey of several leagues in the | a sis cabin, of Wb ths rane ND a deh J 
Waisse served twelve years in | side, which is much larger than the rest, on 
| : } : 

the army under Louis XVI., after which he | account of the rocky nature of the coast. It is 
| left the army, and returned to his family, gain- | about four and a-half inches in circumference, 











| same manner. 


| ing his livelihood by working in the field. He 
| is gifted with a memory of uncommon tenacity, 
| and narrates the most minute circumstances of 
| all the events which he has witnessed, or of 
| which he has heard the particulars from those 
who took part in them, never forgetting a 


name or a date in the numberless details of the 


| the eighteenth century. This hale old man 
| comes of a stock famous for its longevity ; his 
father having attained the age of one hundred 
and ten, and his grandfather that of one hun- 
dred and twenty-one. The latter killed a hare 
at a hunting-match only twenty days before 
his death. 

My pen has run on so fast that the sight of 
the sheets already written warns me to reserve 
| for my next, the subject of the Exhibition now 
in ‘full feather’? at Dijon, and of the choral 
show-off of which that rich old city has just 
been the scene, especially as I must find room 
for an ‘‘authentic’’ bit of the marvellous which 
I have just had from a friend of the party to 
whom the strange incident occurred, premiaing 
only that—although I offer no opinion on the 

matter—the fact is really a perfectly authentic 
‘one in every particular. A year or two ago 
then, a rich family rented a very old country- 
seat, at C in England, which had not 
been inhabited for many years. The house 
was repaired, handsomely fitted up, and the 
WwW *s took possession of it with great 
satisfaction. It stood in fine old grounds, sur- 
rounded by fields ; its rooms were spacious and 
cheerful, and none of them, as far as I can 
learn, ever had the reputation of being haunted, 
or in any way “‘uncanny.”’ 

Not long after the W *s had taken pos- 
session of the house, one of the ladies hap- 
pened to be sitting alone, one afternoon, in a 
parlor that had a high, old-fashioned mantel- 
piece of black marble, a very handsome affair, 
remarkable for the extreme polish of the mar- 
ble, that made it almost as good a reflector as a 
mirror. It was, in fact, one of the “‘ features’’ 
of the establishment. Miss W. had been 
sitting for an hour or two in front of the fire, in 





stirring events that marked the conclusion of 


and instead of being surrounded by the same 

strands of thin wire as the rest, is protected by 
| strong, thick, stout wires, perhaps a quarter of 
an inch in diameter. About fifty miles of this 
kind of cable were laid down at the Valentia 
Bay terminus.—Philada. North American. 

Tue Milwaukie Free Democrat states that 
the Universalista of Wisconsin, at their late 
Convention, appointed a Committee to visit the 
State prison, and ascertain the religious faith 

the inmates. The Committee ootiiened the 
duty required of them, and report that there 

37; Methodists, 36; Roman 
Catholics, 32; Nothingariane, 35; Presb 
| rians, 4; Episcopalians, 11; Baptists, 14; Mor- 
mons, 5; Annihilationists, 2; Infidels, 4; Uni- 
| ted Brethren, 1 ; A 1; French 
| Protestants, 1; Universalists, 1. Whole sum- 
ber, 184. 

Tne sale of the canals by the State of Penn- 
sylvania, has been finally consummated. 
| President of the Sunbury and Erie Railroad 
Company, Mr. Moorhead, has concluded with 
the Governor, State Treasurer, and Attorney 
General, the closing act of the entire trans- 
action, namely—the paying over to the Com- 
monwealth, as prov in the third section 
of the law authorizing the sale, 75 per cent. of 
the excess of the price, three anda half mil- 
lions, at which the canals were sold to the 
Sunbury and Erie Railroad Company. The 
excess received by the State amounts to two 
hundred and eighty-one thousand and” two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Tus New Haven Register gives an account of, 
a farmer in Indiana who plants four thousand® 
acres of corn. He sends his corn husks to Lon- 
don, and last year they brought $15,000. He 
has between 700 and 800 hogs, which sold for 
over $7 ahead. His intention is next year to 
move his ploughs by two steam e and, 
if they work as he expects, te plant ten thou- 
sand acres of corn! 
| A Haxpsome Brovestr.—On Tuesday night 
| week, Junius W. Craig, of Helena, Arkansas, 
| died at Louisville. He left a will bequeathing 

to Miss Wright, of Louisville, to whom he was 
| betrothed, half of the annual income of his es- 
| tate—making an annutty of 820,000. He de- 
| Sired that the remaining half of his income be 

devoted to the improvement of his estate, and 

after her death the whole property to go to the 
| endowment of a college at Helena. The will is 
contested by his relatives. 
| _CRrvouuxe Mrasurep.— According t6 the Cou- 
| rier de Charleroi, the lessees of dancing saloons 
in Belgium comp'ain bitterly of the falling off 
| in their receipts, occasioned by the extra space 
now occupied by crinolines. An instrument, 





with unflagginz real—as perfectly settled. So | mon in the United States, 30 vigorously attack- 
many enthusiastic inventors, however, have ed in the number of the Post which has this 
already put forward the same claim, but without | moment reached me. I had been intending to 
having been able to make it good, that I am | favor your readers with a ‘“‘screed’’ on this 
far from endorsing the jubilant asseverations | subject, moved thereto by the whity-green com- 
of my informant; but am fain to wait for the plexions and hollow eyes of a number of friends 
verdict of the learned personages who are! from your side the water, who have recently 
shortly to decide on the merits of the affair. passed through Paris, victims of dyspepsia, 

Meantime, a Hungarian, M. Leon Hamel, has brought on, as no one here would doubt, by 
just given a concert in the National Theatre, at | the unhealthy peculiarities of American life and 


Pesth, in which he has settled the possibility diet, and among which, as I have been expend- 
of several musical instruments being played on | 


simultaneously by the same performer by | successive batches of migratory invalids, the 


ing a vast deal of eloquence to convince these | 


called the “‘crinolimeter,’’ has consequently 
been adopted by some of them, and persons 
whose crinolines surpass a fixed developmen 
are charged an extra admission fee. Ata b 


a large, easy chair, reading; the rest of the} 
family were out. As it grew dusk, and she | 
grew, at last, somewhat tired of reading, she | ™ 

. ven at Montigny, in Belgium, one female 
let the book slip upon her lap, and lounging - measured pA charged on extra 75 con- 
back in the cosy old chair, went off into a fit of | times; another person, of an economic disposi- 
| musing, her eyes resting, half-unconsciously | tion, preferred reducing her crinoline hy taking 
| on the mantel-piece, in which the objects about Ge hoops ! . at: St 
| her were dimly reflected. Presently her eyes at Hoxprep Sseerp Powoxep.—Mr. ’ 
| wore arrested by seeing something like a hu- | heavy low ims cingulee wiarner te ped 2 
| man head in the marble, and as she looked at | flock of 867 sheep, which were recently ‘‘ dip- 
| it, it seemed to become clearer, and to grow into epg — ge used for Age 
the outline of aman. Rising from her recum- + aus hen turned out to grass. 

It 

bent position, she bent forward, and looked the er irs howe al ee ek lee 











a shower of rain and fell upon the 


means of electricity. Five pianos being placed 
in view of the audience, and the electric bat- | 
tery being duly disposed in an adjoining room, 
M. Hamel seated himself at one of the pianos, | 
and commenced a brilliant performance. Ha- 


' tingly set down by all Europeans, as one of the 


use of bread, rendered unwholesome either by | with some curiosity, into the marble, wonder- 
containing poisonous ingredients, or by being | ing by what effect of light and shade, or by 


' eaten too new, or by both, would be unhesita- | what reflection of the furniture in the room, 


this strange appearance could be caused. But 
most actively injurious. I trust your able cor- 


sheep b 

grass, which, being eaten by the sheep, poi- 

'soned them. Only twenty-six out of 867 re- 
mained alive. 

| A boar omens, a number of persons was 
recently cut in two by a steamboat on the Lake 


It might have been beautiful | 


' 


ving shown off his skill to his own satisfaction 
and that of his audience, on a signal invisible 





to the latter, the wires attached to the other | 


| pianos, and connecting them with the one on 


| which he was playing, were brought into com- | 
munication with this one, and immediately, to 
| the great excitement of the spectators, the keys | 


| of the other four pianos were seen to move in 
} exact unison with the one at which the musi- 
cian was seated, every note being produced, 


precision, by each instrument. It 


| were being played on; and the audience were 


teresting experiment, that their shouts of ap- 
| plause almost drowned the music. The possi- 
| bility of a performer being heard at once at any 
and every point of the earth’s surface with 


which he can bring himself into electric »ap-— 


pert, is thus no longer a dream, but is demon- 
strated as perfectly feasible. 

Independent of electricity, but still of very 
great interest, is the fact that a man has just 
walked, by water, in two days, from Rotterdam | 
to Haarlem. He has performed this novel style | 
of promenade by means of a pair of shoes of | 


simultaneously, and with perfect clearness and | 


was as | 
| though a single instrument, of five-fold power, | 


so enchanted with the success of this most in- | 


respondent, having struck a first blow at the 
| use of what may be too truly denominated poi- 
soned bread, will extend her efforts to the kin- 
| dred subject of the mischiefs arising from the 
whole tribe of ‘‘griddle cakes,’’ whose tenacity 
of texture, even when seemingly light, gives a 
world of wearing labor to the stomach, to say 
nothing of the additional fatigue imposed on 
that ill-used organ, which is yet the key-stone 
' of health or of disease, by the quantities of 
butter in an oily state, of syrup, or of molasses, 
with which this form of food is usually accom- 
panied, and the ruinously high temperature at 
which it is swallowed. When the world has 
come to see that the Divine Law embraces 
alike the Highest and the Lowest, ‘is as 


much the law of week-days as of Sundays, | 


and claims as entire and loving an adhesion in 
what we short-sightedly call Jittle things, as in 
those seemingly greater matters that rest on 
‘little things’ as their basis—that dyspepsia, 
consumption, and the whole sad list of human 
infirmities, being the result of infractions of 
this Law, are as truly, (though in a somewhat 
different sense,) sins against Hearen, a3 arson 
or murder,—that we owe to our Maker the tri- 
bate of a healthy body as really as that of a 


' what was now her amazement and horror at of Geneva. Among those who thus found a 


| seeing the entire figure of a man—his face 
' turned away, but wearing a hat of very pecu- 
‘liar shape—stooping downwards with violent 
' gestures, and a knife in his hand, with which 
‘he was cutting the throat of another man 
| whom she could distinctly see, held down by 


| watery grave, were a young Englishman and 

| his wife, who were on their wedding tour. 

| They were found embraced in each other's 
arms. 

| Dest Between O. J. Wome axp 8. Cums. — 


this 
ings Wise ‘Sod Sherrard Mr. Cle. 


the knees of the murderer in the odd-shaped | mens was wounded in the thigh. The cause 
‘hat. Paseinated by the spectacle, and unable | the difficulty was the recent comments in the 


| to take her eyes off the marble, Miss W: 
seemed to be compelled by some power which 


| butchery to its consummation, when the vision 
suddenly vanished, and the lady, sick with 
| horror, rose from the chair, marvelling whether 

she had been dreaming, and half afraid that she 
was going mad. 

Do what she would, she could not shake off 
the thought of the hideous scene enacted, as it 
were, under her very eyes, though seen only in 
' the dusky lustre of the old mantel piece; she 

felt ill and anxious, and could by no means mas- 


she did not like to speak of it, fearing the 
other members of the family would laugh at 
“her “ fancies.” 

Next day she still felt so very unwell from 
| the nervous horror of the impression, that she 


le 
‘she could not resist, to watch the horrid | 


that the 


ter the impression she had received, though | 


coe in theee. The Modieal 
these 


' 
{ 
\ 


| Enquirer on Mr. Clemens relative to the guber- 


natorial question. Mr. Clemens was the chal- 
r 


Lerost ‘ant Wr Casz.—In the 


| yesterday m , before 
i y morning. Judge 


Church, as devisee, was declared void. 


The 
deceased, Jas. Fitzpatrick, had bequeathed cer- 


tain property to the church, “for the good of 
Bie coal, "hat hoFoige pone ses. Set 
e language used was too v render 
the bequest valid. = 
Mortaurry Frou 


since 


Catonorors.—It 
in the London hos 
- introduction of 
rom t to or, 
to tr Geo See een 
being fatal in a less proportion than one in four 
now proves fatal to 
Times and 


Sas too high 


appears 


asks, in of 
mous a sacrifice of life 
to be paid for anesthesia 
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<b iG LIPE 
IN NEW ENQ@LAND. 


PROM THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY POR AUGUET. 


looking at the fife of the New England 
the first fact that strikes us is, that ft 


iF 


i 


breathe a sigh upon it, the eye will drop a tear 
upon ft, and the voice will say, “It were bet- 
ter so!’’ * 7. * 7 
There is a thouzht in all this that the farm i« 
mearer heaven than tlie street,—a reminiscence 
of the first estate, when man was lord of Eden ; 
and this thought, old as art and artificial life, 


eanhot be rooted out ofthe mind. thas a life | 


of its own, independent of reason, above in- 
stinct, among the quickest intuitions of the 
soa). 

Now this idea, so universal, so identical in mifl- 
lions of minds, springing with such spontanei- 
ty in the midst of infinitely varied circum- 
stances, abiding with such tenacity in every 
soul, can have its basis nowhere save in a Di- 
vine intention and a human possibility. The 
cultivation of the farm is the natural employ- 


ment of man. It is upon the farm that virtue | 


should thrive the best, that the body and the 
mind should be developed the most healthful- 
ly, that temptations should be the weakest, 
that social intercourse should be the simplest 
and sweetest, that beauty should thrill the 
soul with the finest raptures, and that life 
sheuld be tranquillest in its flow, longest in its 
period, and happiest im its passage and its is- 
sues. This is the general and the first ideal of 
the farmer's life, based upon the nature of the 
farmer's calling and a universally recognized 
human waut. 


widely from the ideal? It is not because the 


famper’s labor is bard and constant, alone.-~ | opposite, out of one of which a horse has | 


There is no fact better established than that it 
is through the habitual use both of the physi- 
cal and mental powers that the soul achieves, 
or reveives, its most healthfal enjoyment, and 
acquires that tone which responds most mu- 
sically to the touch of the opportunities of lei- 
sure. Why, then, we repeat, does the actual 
differ so widely from the ideal ? 

A general answer to this question is, that 
that is made an end of life which should be 
but an accident or a means. Life is confound- 
ed with labor, and thrift with progress; and 
material success is the aim to which all other 
aims are made subordinate. There is no 
fact in physiology better established than 
that hard labor, followed from day to day 
and year to year, absorbing every thought 
and every physical energy, has the direct 
tendency to depress the intellect, blunt 
the sensibilities, and animalize the man. In 
such a life, all the energies of the brain and 
mervous system are directed to the support of 

tion and the stimulation of the muscular 
system. Man thus becomes a beast of burden, 
the creature of his calling ; and thongh he may 
add barn to barn, and acre to acre, he does not 
lead a life which rises in dignity above that of 
the beasts which drag his plough. He eats, 
he works, he sleeps. Surely, there is no dig- 
nity in a life like this; there is nothing attrac- 
tive and beautiful and good in it. It is a mean 
and contemptible life; and all its maxims, 
economies, associations, and objects are repal- 
sive to a mind which apprehends life’s true en- 
joyments and ends. We say that it is a pesti- 
lent perversion. We say that it is the sale of 





o Renan eUny wee The life led hove sheagih be tnher"a,euepeiens 
this contrast ; difference other great reward. A family living this—and 
Cy te ag tn eg he bony sae There 
but we say and beautify all their 
directly, degraded from a true style of manhood | will be trees at their door, and flowers in their 
are a marked ciass, and carry in their forms ral ideas in their dwelling. Human life will 
and faces the infallible insignia of mental and | stand in the foreground of such ¢ home—hu- 
physical degeneration. 
We would by no means compare New Eng- , graces—while animal life will be removed 
land farmers with the Irish peasantry. We | among the shadows, and the gross material 
only present the contrast between these two | atilities, tastefully disguised, will ih spay 
classes of the Irish population as the result of | retire into an unoffending and harm per- 
unremitting toil on one side, and a more ra- | spective. 
tional kind of life om the other. If weentera| But we have alluded to other causes than 
New England church, containing a strictly rural labor as in some measure responsible for the 


class whose labor is lighter, and whose style of | ing adversely the farming interest. These 
life is based upon different ideas, we shall see ; touch the matter at various points, and are 
a contrast less marked, perbaps, but present- | charged with greater or less importance. We 


ing similar features. The farming population 
of New England is not a handsome population, 


are angular ; their features are not particular 
ly intellectual ; their movements are not grace- 
ful; and their calling is evident by indubitable 
signs. The fact that the city assemblage is 
composed of a finer and higher grade of men, 





“ women, and children is of particular moment 


| to our argument, because it is composed of peo- 
| ple who are only one, two, or three removes 
| from a rural origin. The city comes from the 
| country ; the street is replenished by the farm ; 
but the city children, going back to the farm, 
show that a new element has been introduced 
into their blood. The angles are rounded ; the 
face is brighter; the movements are more 
graceful ; there is in every way a finer develop- 
ment. 

There is probably no better exponent of the 
farmer’s life than the farmer's home. We 
propose to present the portrait of such a home, 
and, while we offer it asa just outline of the 
farmer’s home generally, in districts removed 
, from large social centres, we gladly acknowledge 
the existence of a great multitude of happy ex- 
ceptions. But the sketch:—A square, brown 
house; a chimney coming out of the middle of 
a roof; not a tree nearer than the orchard, 
and not a flower at the door. At one end pro- 
jects a kitchen; from the kitchen projects a 
wood-shed and wagon-cover, occupied at night 
by hens; beyond the wood-shed, a hog-pen, 
fragrant and musical. Proceeding no farther 
in this direction, we look directly across the 





| of the great black ship-of-the-line, with its 
| port holes opened threateningly upon the fort 


| thrust his head for the possible purpose of ex- 
| amining the strength of the works. An old ox- 
|slel is turned up against the wall close by, 


| where it will have the privilege of rotting. | 
| This whole establishment .was contrived with | 


| a single eye to utility. The barn was built in 
; such a manner that its deposits might be con- 
| venient to the road which divides the farm, 
} 


while the sty was made an attachment of the | 


_house for convenience in feeding its occu- 
pants. 
| Weenter the house at the back door, and 
| find the family at dinner in the kitchen. 
| kettle of soap grease is stewing upon the stove, 
| and the fumes of this, mingled with those that 
were generated by boiling the cabbage which 
we see upon the table, and by perspiring men 
in shirt-sleeves, and by boots that have forgot- 
ten or do not care where they have been, make 
the air anything but agreeable to those who are 
not accustomed toit. This is the place where 
| the family live. They cook everything here 
| for themselves and their hogs. They eat every 
; meal here. They sit here every evening, and 
| here they receive their friends. The women in 
| this kitchen toil incessantly, from the time they 
rise in the morning until they go to bed at 
| night. Here man and woman, sons and daugh- 
| ters, live, in the belief that work is the great 
thing, that efficiency in work is the crowning 
_ excellence of manhood and womanhood, and 
| willingly go so far into essential self-debase- 
ment, sometimes, as to contemn beauty and 
, those who love it, and to glory above all things 
in brute strength and brute endurance. 





generally, The forms of both men and women | 


Why a the actual dif | road, to where the barn stands, like the hull | 
'y does e er so 


A| 


Here we are ready to state the point and 


1 to the boly; it is tarni back | 
Se om & Ge 7 +. Me tasning the bee | the lesson of our discussion:—The real reason 


ee mpenSan, atedewens | for the deterioration of agriculture in New 
The true ideal of the farmer’s life—of any | England is to be found in the fact that the far- 


life - contemplates something outside of, and | wera Mi and the tammoer's heme, genesally, 


} ‘e i “I j 
above, the calling which is its instrument. The | are unloved and unloval le things, and in the 
multitude of causes. which have tended to 


farmer's life is no better than the life of a | 
street-sweeper, if it rise no higher than the far- | make them so. Let the son of such a home as 
z . ania E | we have pictured get a taste of a better life 
mer’s work. If the farmer, standing under the P ae . 
1 i sky, breathing the pure air, listening to | than this, or through sensibilities which he 
the song of birds, watching the pregpess of | did not inherit, apprehend a worthier style of 
’ 

‘The great miracle thas still goes on,” | which necessity imposes, can retain him there? 
to work the transformation of the brown seeds | He hates the farm, and will flee from it at the 
which he drops into the soil into fields of green | first opportunity. If the New England farmer’s 
and gold, and gazing upon landscapes shifting | life were a loved and lovable thing, the New 
with the seasons and flushed with new tints | England boys could hardly be driven from the 
through every sunlit and moonlit hour, does | New England hilis. They would not only find 


| existence, and what inducements, save those | 


not apprehend that his farm has higher uses 
for him than those of feeding his person and 
his purse, he might as well dwell ina coal- 
mine. 

Our soil is sterile, our modes of farming have 
been rude until within a few years; and under 
the circumstances—with the Yankee notion 
that the getting of money is the chief end of 
man—exclusive devotion to labor has been 


} 
deemed indispensable to success. The maxims 


of Franklin have been literally received and 
adopted as divine truth. We have believed 
that to labor is to be thrifty, that to be thrifty 
is to be respectable, that to be respectable is to 
afford facilities for being still more thrifty ; and 
our experience is, that with increased thrift 
comes increased labor. This is the circle of our 
ambitions and rewards. All begins and ends 
in labor. The natural and inevitable result of 
this is both physical and mental deterioration. 

It is doubtful whether the world furnishes a 


a way to live here, but they would make farm- 
ing profitable. They would honor the employ- 
ment to which they are bred, and would leave 
it, save in exceptional instances, for no other. 
It is not strange that the country grows thin 
and the city plethoric. It is not strange that 


know of no one cause more responsible for 
| whatever there may be of physical degeneracy 
among the farming population than the treat- 
;ment of its child-bearing women ; and this, 
| after all, is but a result of entire devotion to 
the tyrannical idea of labor. If there be one 
| office or character higher than ail others, it is 
| the office or character of mother. Surely, the 
| bringing into existence of so marvellous a thing 
,as a human being, and the training of that 
| being until it assumes a recognized relation to 
, God and human society, is a sacred office, and 
| one which does not yield in dignity and impor- 
| tance to any other under heaven. For a wo- 
| man who faithfully fulfils this office, who sub- 
| mits without murmuring to all its pains, who 
| patiently performs its duties, and who exhausts 
her life im a ceaseless overflow of love upon 
, those whom God has given her, no words can 
| express a true man’s veneration. She claims 
, the homage of our hearts, the service of our 
hands, the devotion of our lives. 
Yet what is the position of the mother in the 
, New England farmer's home? The farmer is 
, careful of every animal he possesses. The 
| farm-yard and the stall are replenished with 
| young, by creatures for months dismissed from 
, labor, or handled with intelligent care while 
carrying their burden; because the farmer 
, knows that only in this way can he secure im- 
provement, and sound, symmetrical develop- 
| ment, to the stock of his farm. In this heis a 
| true, practical philosopher. But what is his 
| treatment of her who bears his children? The 
_ same physiological laws apply to her that ap- 
ply to the brute. Their strict observance is 
| greatly more imperative, because of her finer 
| organization; yet they are not thought of; and 
if the farmyard fail te shame the nursery, if 
| the mother bear beautiful and well-organized 
children, Heaven be thanked for a merciful 
| interference with the operation of its own laws! 
Is the mother in a farmhouse ever regarded as 
a sacred being? Look at her hands! Look at 
| her face! Look at her bent and clumsy form ! 
| Is it more important to raise fine colts than fine 
men and women? Is human life to be made 
| secondary and subordinate to animal life’? Is 
not she who should receive the tenderest and 
| most considerate ministries of the farmer's 
| home, in all its appointments and in all its 
service, made the ceaseless minister and ser- 


disregard of her offiee? To expect a population 
to improve greatly under this method is simply 
to expect miracles; and to expect a farmer's 


sideration than the pets of the stall, is to ex- 
pect im possibilities. 

Another cause which has tended to the 
deterioration of the farmer’s life is its solitari- 
ness. 
settled when the Indians were in possession of 


fence, were settled in villages, have enjoyed 
great blessings ; but a large portion of agricul- 
tural New England was differently settled. 


produce the effect it does upon the family de- 
velopment. 
ing a New England community, plants himself 


become a coarse man, and will be the father of 
coarse children. The lack of the social element 
of its most repulsive characteristics. Men are 
social contact is neceasary to the healthfulnes 
of their sympathies, the quickness of their in- 
tellects, and the symmetrical development of 
their powers. It matters little whether a family 
be placed in the depths of a Western forest, 
or upon the top of a New England hill; the re- 
| sult of solitude will be the same in kind, if not 
in degree. 

Now the farmer, partly from isolation, and 
partly from absorption in labor, is the most un- 
social man in New England. 
comparatively few who ge into society at ail, 


take any genuine satisfaction in the company 
of the women whom their wives invite to tea. 
They may possibly be farmers among farmers, 
but they are not men among men and women. 
Intellectually, they are very apt to leave life 
| where they begin it. 
| dead for years before they die. 





The inhabi- 


mercantile and mechanical employments are | tants of 2 city can have but a poor apprehen- 
thronged by young men, running all risks for | sion of the amount of enjoyment and develop- 
suvcess, when the alternative is a life in which | ment that comes to them through social stimu- 
they find no meaning, and no inspiring and en- | }ys. 


Like gold, humanity becomes bright by 
nobling influence. 


| friction, and grows dim for lack of it. So, we 

The popular ideal of the farmer's life amd | say, the farmer’s life and home can never be 
home, to which we have alluded, we believe to what they should be—can never be attractive 
be what God intended. That life contemplates | by the side of other life containing a true social 
the institution and maintenance of personal element—until they have become more sovial. 
and social habits, and the cultivation of tastes | The individual life must not only occupy a 
| and faculties, separate from, and above, labor. | place above that of a beast of burden, but that 
Every farm-house should be a residence of men | life must be associated with all congenial life 
' and women, boys and girls, who, appreciating , Within its reach. The tree that springs in the 
something of the meaning and end of life, rise | open field, though it be fed by the juices of a 
| from every period of labor into an atmosphere rood, through absorbents that penetrate where 








finer type of man, physically and intellectual- | of intellectual and social activity, or into some 
ly, than the Irish gentleman. He is handsome, | form of refined family enjoyment. It is impos- 


large, courageous,—a man of fine instincts, 
brilliant imagination, courtly manners, and 
full, vital forve. By the side of the Irish gen- 
tleman, there has grown for centuries the Irish 
peasant. He is ugly, of stunted stature, and 


pugnacions; and he produces children like where beauty should appeal to the eye, where , 


_ sible to do this while surrounded with all the | 


associations of labor. If there is a room in 
every farmer's house where the work of the 


family is done, there should be a room in every , 


farmer's house where the family should live— 





himself. The two classes started from a com- | genuine comfort of appointments should invite 
mon bleod; they now prerent the broadest | to repose, where books shou'd be gathered, 
contrast. W® do not say that freedom from where neatness and propriety of dress should 
severe labor on the one side, and confinement , be observed, and where labor may be forgotten. 


_they will, will present a hard and stunted 
growth ; while the little sapling of the forest, 
seeking for life among a million roots, or grow- 
ing in the crevivse of a rock, will lift to the light 
its cap of leaves upon a graceful stem, and 
whisper, even-headed, with the stateliest of its 
neighbors. Men, like trees, were made to grow ta- 
gether, and both history and philosophy declare 
that this Divine intention cannot be ignored or 
frustrated with impunity. , 

Traditional roptine has also operated power- 
, fully to diminish the attractiveness of agricut 


man life, crowned with its dignities and | 


| that does not engage the mind has no dignity; 


vant of the home and all within it, with utter | 


| yourself and to them, an intelligent pursuit. 
life and a farmer’s home to be attractive, where | 


the mother is a drudge, and zecures less con- | 


| farm-house in that country, and of the garden- 


| hundred years. 
The towns in New England which were | 


the country, and which, for purposes of de- | 
_ would be regarded by its proprietors as almost 


It 
is difficult to determine why isolation should | 


and his young wife in the forest, will generally 


tural employments. This cause, very happily, | 
grows less powerful from year to year. The 
purse is seen to have an intimate sympathy | 
with intelligent farming. Were we tosay that | 
God had so constituted the human mind that 
routine will tire and disgust, we should say in 
effect that He never intended the farmer's life 
to be one of routine. Nature has done al! she 
ean to break up routine. While the earth 
swings round its orbit once a year, and turns 
on its axis once in twenty-four hours—while 
the tide ebbs and flows twice daily, and the 
seasons come and goin rotation, every atom 
changes its relations to every other atom every 
moment. Influences are tossed 


; 


into these 


| skeleton cycles of motion and event which start 
bly, and then visit another containing a unattractiveness of the farmer's life, and affect- 


a myriad of diverse currents, and break up the 
whole surface of life and being into a healthful 
confusion. There are never two days alike. | 
The motherly sky never gives birth to twin 
clouds. The weather shakes its bundle of mys- 
teries in our faces, and banters us with ‘‘Den’t 
you wish you knew !’’ We prophesy rain upon | 
the morrow, and wake with a bar of golden 
sunlight om the coverlet. We foretell a hard 
winter, and, before it is half gone, become ner- 
vous lest we should miss our supply of ice. 
The fiy, the murrain, the potate rot, and the 
grasshoppers, all have a divine office in tipping 
over our calculations. The phantom host of 
the great North come out for parade without 
announcement, and shoot their arrows toward 
the zenith, and flout the stars with their rosy 
flags, and retire, leaving us looking into heaven 
and wondering. Long weeks of drought parch 
the earth, and then comes the sweet rain, and 
sets the flowers and the foliage dancing. All 
the seasons are either very late or very early, | 
or, for some reason, ‘‘the most remarkable 
within the memory of man.”’ 

This is God’s management for destroying rou- 
tine within the law of stated revolution, and 
for bringing the mind constantly into contact | 
with fresh influences. The soul, encased by a 
wall of adamantine circumstances, and driven 
around a track of unvarying duties, shrivels, 
or gets diseased. But these circumstances need 
not imprison the farmer, nor these duties be- | 
come the polished pavement of his cell. He | 


, has life among the most beautiful scenes of Na- | 


ture and the most interesting facts of Science. | 
Chemistry, geology, botany, meteorology, en- 
tomology, and a dozen other related or con- | 
stituent sciences-—what is intelligent farming | 
but a series of experiments, involving, first and 
last, all of these? What is a fann but a labo- | 
ratory where the most important and interest- | 
ing scientific problems are solved? The mo- | 
ment that any field of labor becomes intelli- | 
gently experimental, that moment routine 
ceases, and that field becomes attractive. The 
most repulsive things under heaven become at- | 
tractive, on being invested with a scientific in- 
terest. All, therefore, that a farmer has to do, | 
to break up the traditional routine of his me- | 
thod and his labor, is to become a scientific far- 
mer. He will then have an interest in his labor 
and its results above their bare utilities. Labor 


else the ox and the ass are kings in the world, | 
and we are but younger brothers in the royal 
family. So we say to every farmer—If you 
would make your calling attractive to yourself 
and your boys, seek that knowledge which will 
break up routine, and make your calling, to 


A recent traveller in England speaks enthu- 
siastically of a visit which he paid to an old 


farm upon which it stood, which had descend- 
el from father to son through a period of five 
He found a family of charm- | 
ing intelligence and the politest culture. That | 
hallowed soil was a beautiful body, of which 
the family interests and associations were the 
soul. To be dissociated from that soil forever 
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and homely associations of the life which they 
forsook. 

The boys are not the only members of the 
farmer's family that flee from the farmer's life. 


|The most intelligent and most enterprising of 


the farmer's daughters become school-teachers, 
or tenders of shops or factory girls. They con- 
temn the calling of their father, and will, nine 
times in ten, marry a mechanic in preference to 
afarmer. They know that marrying a farmer 
is a very serious business. They remember 
their worn-out mothers. They thoroughly un- 
derstand that the vow that binds them in mar- 
riage to a farmer seals them to a severe and 
homely service that will end only in death, 

As a consequenee of this sifting process, to 
which we have given but a glance, a very de- 
cidedly depressing element is now being ra, 
pidly introduced into New England farming 
life. The Irish girls have found their way into 


| the farmer’s kitchen, and the Lrish laborer has 


become the annual ‘‘ hired man.’’ At present, 
there are no means of measuring the effect of 
this new element; but it cannot fail to depress 
the tone of farming society, and surround 
it with a new swarm of menial associations. 
In our judgment, there is but little in the 
improved modes of farming, in scientific disco- 
veries, and new mechanical appliances, to be 
relied upon for the elevation of New England 
farming life. The farmer needs new imple- 
The process of regeneration must be- 
gin in the mind, and not in the soil. The pro- 
prietor of that soil should be the true New 
England gentleman. His house should be the 
home of hospitality, the embodiment of solid 
comfort and liberal taste, the theatre of an ex- 
alted family-life which shall be the master and 
not the servant of labor, and the central sun of 
a bright and happy social atmosphere. When 
this standard shall be reached, there wiil lk 


ments, 


no fear for New England agriculture. The no- 


blest race of men and women the sun ever shone 
upon will cultivate these valleys and build 
their dwellings upon these hills; and they 
will cling to a life which blesses them with 
health, plenty, individual development, and 
social progress and happiness. This is what 
the farmer’s life may be and should be; and 
if it ever rise to this in New England, neither 


prairie nor savanna can entice her children 
] 


away; and waste land will become as scarce, 
at last, as vacant lots in Paradise. 


LOVE IN THE RAIN, 


My love took shelter under the tree 
From rain, the summer rain, 
And I, by love made bold and free, 
Took shelter with her in the lee 
Of the wide high-spreading chestnut tree, 
And blessed the rain, the rain. 
Quoth I, ‘‘ Dost think the storm will pass ?’’ 
Quoth she, ‘‘I'm but a silly lase.’’ 
Quoth I, ‘‘ True love hath rainbow light.’’ 
Quoth she, *‘ Most beautiful and bright.’’ 
Quoth I, ‘‘ My love is hard to tell.’ 
Quoth she, *‘ Come close, I'll listen well.’’ 
Oh, rain! ob, rain! 
Oh, blessed rain! 
No sunshine e’er shall come again 


So dear to me as that stormy rain ! 


RELIGIO CHRIST. 


: ; = 
Somewhere or other most of the great facts am 
admitted: only the several parties differ as td 
the interpretation of them. Nothing then cam 
shake their certainty or disconnect them 


genuine and orthodox history. The birth, the? 


mode of life, the death of Jesus Christ are just 


as undeniable as that we have still among us © 


a Christism and a Holy Land, Respecting the 
New Testament as a mere document, it is confi- 
dently averred by scholars, the best acquainted 
with the writings of the era, that if it were now 
lost as a continuous composition out of the 
world, every syllable of it coi? scovered 
from quotations made out of it by of the 

first three centuries after Christ. , 


4. The faultless consistency of the Book 
thronghout, although from so many pens, 
through so many ages, under such diverse cir- 
cumstances, and on the most difficult of al? 
subjects. This is another of the remarkable fea- 
tures of the book. The subject is the character 
and designs of God; a subject from which 
every several philosopher extracts diverse and 
even opposite conclusions. But here, we find 
a whole train of writers announcing precisely 
the same doctrines throughout many centuries, 
They are men of the most opposite habits of 
life, and modes of thought; of the most diffe- 
rent dispositions and stations in society; the 
legislator, the warrior, the farmer, the herds- 
min; the priest, and the tax-gatherer; the 
physician and the fisherman; the crowned 
king upon his throne, surrounded by grandeur 
and lapped in voluptuonsness: the captive 
galled with a Roman chain, and frowned on by 
all the power of the seven-hilled city. This is 
a most notable peculiarity. Say even that 
speaking freely they were men of the same 
nation; that will not account for it. When 

‘* observed that identical nationality se- 
cared a consentaneous ethics? Where can you 
even find ten leading divines through ten suc- 
cessive centuries who, with the Bible for their 
common standart, perfectly agreed in their 
theology? But here are many more than ten, 
through many more centuries, and without a 
standard, minutely harmonious in their teach- 
ings. I confess that tome the phenomenon 
betokens an invisible prompter: a God and an 
inspiration. 

5. But more especially so when I come to ob- 
serve the surprising predictions these persons 
uttered from time to time ; and how (their in- 
credibility when uttered, notwithstanding, ) 
those surprising predictions all came to pass. 
They foretold, that ONE should come, the de- 
sire of all nations, the deliverer of captives ; 


‘meek and humble, and yet illustrious, a 
mighty potentate, yet executed as a malefactor, 
Strange paradox! 


Yet it came to pass. Nor 
can the most obstinate skepticism deny the pre- 


‘diction; nor can the most perverse sophistry 


contradict the fulfillment. There are the writings 
of the Roman philosophers and poets just pre- 
viously to prove that the expectation of 


' such an One not only existed in Judea, where 


it was first promulgated, but that it had spread 
throughout all the East, and there are the re- 
cords of two several Roman functionaries to 
prove that such an One was put to death by 
decree of Pontius Pilate. Prophecy foretold the 


| dispersion of the Jews, the ruin of their city 


and temple, the subversion of their worship; 
and the contempt and bondage in which the 


, nation should be held for ages subsequently in 


| 
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1858, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court for the Eastern Dis- | 
trict of Penna. } 


} 


} 


As for the historic proofs of the origin of Christ- | 
ism, all the great ones are testified by secular | 


| prophecies. 
| authorities. None great or small cn which doubt these mysterious records have already pro- 
| has been thrown have come disgraced out of nounced the doom of Babylon, of Egypt, of 
| the investigation. We see a certain class of | Tyre of Nineveh. And it came to pass. 


all countries whither their weary feet should 
wander. It has come to pass. The traveller 
can tell how he meets this man without a 
country in every division of the globe; but 
finds him awaiting and foreknowing a day 
when his dreary doom shall end. Ask the 


| wanderer how he knows that any such day 


shall come ; and—instantly he points you to these 
But why this faith of his? Oh! 


equivalent to family annihilation. Proprietor- buildings scattered at various intervals over the |The same august oracle which foretold his 
ship in English soil is one of the prime ambi- entire surface of the planet on which we live. | doom, has also foreshown its eventual cessa- 


tions of the true Englishman; but we do not | We ask the architect what they mean? He | tion, Rightly and rationally enough he ar- 
The Western pioneer, who, leav- | 


find in New England any kindred sentiments of | directs us to the antiquarian. The antiquarian | gues that the first part of the decree hav- 
pride in landed property and family affection | Shows us a continuous series of these erections ing been fulfilled, so also will be the last. 


for the paternal acres. The nomadic tribes of 


| 


or relics of them back through a thousand | 


| Asia would seei to have quite as strong local | yoars and more. He has recourse to his draw- | 


in the farmer’s life is doubtless a cause of some | 


attachments as Yankee landholders, most of | ings and manuscripts, and proves to us that | 
whom will sell their homesteads as readily as | edifices for the use of the same worship exist- | 


| they will their horses. This fact we cannot but | ed for centuries before even that period. The | 


constituted in such a manner, that constant | 


regard as one among the many causes which | historian comes forward and connects them 
have conspired to despoil the farmer’s calling | with the great transactions of the Roman Em- 
of some of its legitimate attractions. The son | Pite, right up to 1858 years ago. Surely here | 
slips away from the old homestead as easily as | is a fact of some magnitude. [| listen, and | 
he does from the door of a hotel. Very likety | hear the eloquent, proud, and stately Tacitus | 
his father has rooted up all home attachments hissing through his teeth in regard to this 
by talking of removing Westward ever since | specific religion such # phrase, as, in my judg- | 


| the boy saw the light. This lack of affection | Met, I do not believe any other man of the | 


for the family acres is doubtless owing some- | 4° could have formed or would have thought | 


| property is not associated with political privi- | believe that Christism existed at that period. 


The farmers are 


j;cannot be the 
who ever dine with their neighbors, or who | 


lege, as it has been in England; but this | But I must believe more. I must believe it had | 
sole reason; for the senti- | already demonstrated itself to be a herculean | 
ment has a genuine basis in nature, and, in not | Power; for no mean thing could have so roused | 


How improbable, at the time they were uttered, 
the prophecies that Christ’s doctrine should be 
preached to all nations; that it should be a 
household word in the farthest isles of the most 
boisterous seas. But it has come to pass. It 


_ was affirmed, only a few poor men and women 
| in despised, isolated Jerusalem listening, that 


the little grain of mustard seed should become 
a great tree. It has come to pass. It was 
foretold that fearful heresies were first to creep 
in, vexing the church; persecutions were to 
arise, and brother was to deliver up brother to 
death. It has all come to pass. There is no 


nidagayste Pare class of documenta in the world of which the 
what to the fact that in this country landed | of—‘‘eritiabilis superstitio.” Surely then I must | 


genuineness is better established than the pro- 
phecies ; and their fulfillment is half the text 


| of the historian. For centuries before their 


fulfillment they have always been in the hands 
of rival nations and sects, each jealously watch- 


_which we have briefly noticed, there is another 


_est boys have gone to college, or have become 


| a few instances, an actual existence among us. | 


Resulting from the operation of all the causes | 


cause of the deterioration of farming life in 


| New England, which cannot be recovered from 
Socially, they become | 


in many years. Actual farming life has been 
brought into such harsh contrast with other | 
life, that its best materials have been sifted out | 


of it, have slid away from it. An inquiry at | 


the doors of the great majority of farmers 


would exhibit the general fact, that the bright- | 


mechanics, or are teaching school, or are in 
trade, or have emigrated to the West. There 
have been taken directly out from the New 
England farming population its best elements | 
—its quickest intelligence, its most stirring en- 
terprise, its noblest and most ambitious na- 
tures—precisely those elements which were 
necessary to elevate the standard of the far- 
mer’s calling and make it what it should be. 
It is very easy to see why these men have not 
been retained in the past; it is safe to predict 
that they will not be retained in the future, un- 
less a thorough reform be instituted. These 
men cannot be kept on a routine farm, or tied 
to a home which has no higher life than that 
of a workshop or a boarding-house. It is not 
because the work of the farm is hard that men 
shun it. They will work harder and longer in 


the spleen of that haughty and scholarly 


| ing the other, and preventing alterations and 
Roman. But to have become such a power, | 


| forgeries. And of course it was a part of the 


_ the new system must have had time: and that | nivine plan that they should be so. No one is 
time could not be less than from our year to | properly informed on this subject who has not 


the time of Tacitus. But if we wish for yet 


hy | read the most learned and extensive treatise of 
more information as to the origin and first | Newton.* No one who has will fear to be 


/events of Christism, there are plenty more | cated a fanatic for believing the inspiration of 


Pagans of the Roman Empire—for here we need | 
only appeal to adversaries—to certify when and 

how Christism arose and was promulgated. | 
The younger Pliny furnishes even a sketch of | 


' some of its doctrines and customs of worship ; 


and relates his own action a3 a public func- 
tionary against the professors of Christism, | 
Then the persecutions and the martyrdoms of 
the amphitheatre present the evidence. Not to 
go tediously into authorities, for they are too 
abundant for serial use here, thus much is clear 
that there is no uncertainty about the early 
history of this religion. There is no second 
version of it among ancient authors. All the | 
facts we demand, they, or some of them admit, 
even to the very miracles themselves, which 
they ascribed to magic. Meantime, the mira- 


cles need no testimony—-they can be demon- | 


strated independently of it. 

In short, it is the most striking peculiarity of 
all the cotemporary testimony—that it does not 
contradict the great leading facts of the Chris- 
tian account. Thus there is in the way of tes- 


other callings for the sake of a better style of 
individual and social lite. They will go to the 
city, and cling to it while half starving, rather 
than engage in the dry details and the hard | 


timony : 
1. That of the Christian writers. 
2. That of the Jewish opponenta. 
3. That of the heathen opponents. 


the Bible. In this instance it is not he who 
believes that is a fanatic; but he who disbe- 
lieves. Had Thales and Pythagoras, Socrates 
and Plato, Cicero and Lucretius left behind 
them some like testimony of their insight fio 
the fates of nations, no one contradicting 
the others, but all contributing a harmoni- 


; ous and coherent vaticination, I could then 


have half believed that there was no diversity 
between them and the Hebrew prophets. But 
had they also propounded one common, unva- 
rying, sublime theology, I could then have 
wholly believed that the Jewish Seers of Israel 
had exhibited no superiority. But the case 
being as it is, I suffer an enforced belief when 
I rate the prophets as being just as far above 
the philosophers as the heavens are high above 
the earth. The one did only what I myself 
can do at any time by the exercise of my na- 
tural powers. But the others did what no man 
can do except by force of an afflatus from the 
Divinity. No man can know what God means 
to do in times to come but God Himself, and 
he whom God instructs. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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; AN IDEAL. 
6 Sn eT ara 
> Were lingering round the hill, 
Fa ho hcimpmdyeioiaam 
Spirit came to me, 
Say and radiant, and free. 


Folding his blue and shining wings, 
He laid his hand on mine. 
I know not if I felt, or heard 
The myrtic wosd-divine, 
Which woke the trembling air to sighs, ==> 
And shone from out his starry eyes. 


The word he spoke, within my heart 
Stirred life unknown before, 
And cast a spell upon my soul 
To chain it evermore ; 
Making the cold dall earth look bright, 
And skies flame out in sapphire light. 


When noon reeled from the heavens, and man 
Through busy day toiled on, 
My Spirit drooped hie shining wings ; 
His radiant emile was gone ; 
His voice had ceased, his grace had flown, 
His hand grew cold within my own. 


Bitter, oh, bitter tears, I wept, 
Yet stili I held his hand, 
Hoping with vague unreasoning hope : 
T would not understand 
That this pale Spirit never more 
Could be what he had been before. 


Could it beso? My heart stood still. 
Yet he was by my side. 

I strove; but my despair was vain ; 
Vain, toe, was love and pride. 

Could he have changed to me s0 soon ” 

My day was only at its noon. 


Now stars are rising one by one, 
And evening shades are here ; 
Near me a household spirit waite, 
With tender loving care ; 
He speaks and smiles, but never sings, 
Long since he lost his shining wings. 


With thankful true content, I know 
This is the better way. 

Is not a faithful spirit mine— 
Mine still—at close of day? 

Yet will my foolizh heart repine 

For that bright anening dream of mine. 


A WOMAN'S LOVE, 


AND AWIFE’S DUTY. 


BY MRS. A. OPIE. 


“My dear madam,"’ said he, in his mest af- 
fected manner, ‘‘you are a prodigiously kind 
and obliging helpmate, to provide your cara 
sposa with so charming a /ocum tenens when 
you are confined to your apartments. I found 
my friend here with the prettiest young crea- 
ture for a companion! and then so loving she 
was !’’ 

** Loving!’ said I, involuntarily. 

“Oh, yes. Allow me to give you an idea 
of her.’’ 

Immediately, to the great annoyancce of my 
husband, with all his powers of mimicry, he 
exhibited the manner and look of Charlotte 
Jermyn, when looking up in Seymour’s face 
and leaning against his arm, as I had myself 
seen her do. 

‘Is not that like her?’’ 

‘*Very,’’ replied I, forcing a laugh. 

“Now, shall I mimic your husband, and show 
you how he looked in return? Shall I paint 
the bashful but delighted consciousness which 
his look expressed—the stolen glance, the—’’ 

‘“‘Hush, hush!’’ cried Pendarves, anger 
struggling with confusion. ‘‘This is fancy- 
painting, and I like ncthing but portraits.”’ 

During this time, I observed a struggle in 
my mother’s breast, and I sat in terror lest she 
should say something severe to the noble mi- 
mic, and make matters worse. 


Bat after this evident struggle, which I alone 
observed, she leaned her arms on the table, 
and fixed her powerful eyes steadfastly on 
Lord Charles, looking at him as if she would 
have dived into the inmest recesses of his 
heart. 

It was in vain that he endeavored to escape 
their searching glance; even his assurance felt 
abashed, and his malignant spirit awed, till his 
audacious and ill-intentioned banter was look- 
ed into silence, and he asked for another bum- 
per of claret to drink my health. I was before 
overpowered with gratitude to the judicious yet 
quiet interference of this admirable parent, and 
the recollection of our morning’s conversation 
was still present to me. No wonder, therefore, 
that my spirits were easily affected, and that 1 
felt my eyes fill with tears. 

At this moment I luckily heard my child 
cry; and faltering out, ‘‘ Hark! that was my 
child’s voice,’’ I hastened to the door; but 
unfortunately the. pocket-hole of my muslin 
gown caught in the arm of my mother’s chair, 
and Lord Charles insisted on extricating me. 


I could now no longer preveat the tears from 


flowing down my cheeks ; which being perceiv- 
ed by him, he said, in a sort of under tone,— 


‘« Amiable sensibility! There I see a mother’s | 


feelings ° 


On which my mother, provoked beyond en- | 


durance, said, in a low voice, but I overheard 
it, <= 


‘*My lord, my daughter has a WIPr’s FPRELINGS | 


ALBO. 

I was now disengaged happily, and I ran out 
of the room. 

When I arrived im the nursery, I found I 
was not wanted. I therefore retired to 
my own apartment, where I cave way to a vio- 
lent burst of tears. I had scarcely recovered 
myself, and had bathed my eyes again and 
again in rose-water, when my husband entered 
the room. 

He had witnessed my emotion, and he could 
not be easy without coming to inquire after 
me, on pretence that the child's cry had alarm- 
ed him. 

This affectionate attention was not loet upon 
me, and 1 went down stairs with him with re- 
stored spirits and perfect composure. 

My mother, who had walked to her own 
house, was only just entering the door as we 
appeared; therefore, Lord Charles had been 
and whether be thought this an 


lef: alone; 
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affront to his Sente or not, Leannot tell; but | 


| we did not find him in a more amiable mood 
than we left him. 

| After looking at me very carnestly, while 

| sipping his coffee, he came close up to me, and 

said, resuming his -most affected tone, ‘‘ Pray, 

| what eye-water do you use!” 

** Rose-water, only,”” was my reply. 

‘“* Very bad, *pon honor; I must send you 

| some of mine, as you are a person of exquisite 

, sensibility, and I fancy it is likely to be tried. 
Upon my word, it took me a week to compose 

| it; and as I occasionally read novels, and the 
| Tete-a-tete Magazine, (which is, you know, ex- 
| ceedingly affecting,) T ase it continually fn or- 
| der to preserve the lustre of my eyes ; and you 
see that in spite of my acute feelings they re- 
tain ail their pristine brilliancy.”’ 

As he said this, neither Pendarves nor my- 
| self, though provoked at his noticing my swell- 
' ed eyes, cov’ | retain our gravity ; for the eyes, 
| which he thus opened to their utmost extent, 
| were of that description known by the name of 
| boiled gooseberries, and were really dead eyes, 
jeneage when the rays of satirical intelligence 

| forced themselves through them ; for the sake 
| of exciting a laugh, he had now dismissed from 
them every trace of meaning, and consequently 
| every tint of color. 
| His purpose effected, he resumed his ear- 
castic expression ; and turning from me with 
ja look full of sarcastic meaning, he said,— 
| ‘* Ah! comme de coutume—after tragedy comes 
farce.” 

My mother now asked him whether he had 
ever seen her house and garden; and on his 
answering in the negative, she challenged him 
to take a walk with her. 

““T never,” replied he, bowing very low, 
| “refused the challenge of a fine woman in my 
| life; and till my horses come round, I am at 
your service, madam.’’ Then, hiding his real 
chagrin under a thousand impertinent grim- 
| aces, he followed my mother. 
| ‘} would give something to hear their con- 
| versation,”’ said Pendarves, thoughtfally. 
| ‘And so would I: no doubt it will be moni- 
tory on her part.’’ 

‘*Monitory! What for!’’ 

‘“*If you do not know, I am sure I shall not 
tell you.”’ 


{ 





And with an expression of conscious embar- 
rassment on his countenance, my husband 
asked me to walk with him round the shrub- 
bery. 

My mother and Lord Charles did not return 
till the carriage was driving up. We examined 
their countenances with a very scrutinizing 
eye; but on my mother’s all we 
guish was her usual expression of placid and 
dignified intelligence ; that of Lord Charles ex- 
hibited its usual caétish and alarming look. 

What had passed, therefore, we could not 
guess ; but we saw very clearly, that we should 
not be justified in joking on the subject of their 
tete-a-tete; and simply saying that it was be- 


Charles now respectfully kissed my hand, and 
told Pendarves he hoped he should soon see 
himin London. He then left the room with- 
out taking the smallest notice of my mother 
and was driving off before my husband could 
ask him a reason of conduet so strange. 

‘*Pray, madam,” said Pendarves, 
returned into the room, 
take leave of you?’’ 

** He did not.” 

“Then I solemnly declare that before we 
ever meet again he shall give me a sufficient 
reason for his impertinence, or apologize to 
you; for there lives not the being who shall 
dare, while I live, to affront you with impu- | 
nity !’’ 

‘“*My dear, dear son,’’ cried my mother, 
‘look not so like, so very like—’’ 

Here her voice failed her, and she leaned on 
Seymeour’s shoulder, while he affectionately 
embraced her. Dear to my heart were any | 


when he 


ther and my husband. 


moments of great excitement, always affected | 
her thus, and endeared him to her. 


trouble himself to revenge her quarrels. 
*‘Indeed,”’ said she, ‘‘T am much flattered, 
and not affronted, be the rudeness of Lord | 
Charles, as it proves that what I said to him | 
gave him the pain which I[ intended. The 
wound, therefore, will rankle for some time 
and produce a good effect. Nor should I be 
surprised if he were to send me a letter of apo- 
logy in a day or two ; 
he has understanding enough to value the 
good opinion of a respectable woman, and 





than not.’’ 
“*T hope you are right, 
** for I do not wish to quarrel with him; yet I 





in respect to you.”’ 

‘*I thank you, my dear sen,”’ 
ther, with great feeling, and the evening pass- 
|edin the most delightful and intimate com- 
| munion: nor, I really believe, were Charlotte 
Jermyn or Lord Charles again remembered ; so 
true is it, that when the tide of family affec- 
tion runs smooth and unbroken, it bears the 

| bark of happiness securely on its bosom. 
Shortly after Lord Charles’s visit, 1 was so 
unwell, that I was forbidden to nurse my child 


ld li . | Was to be 
could GMUR- | which I had conceived for your beauty and ac- 


| caused by hate ; 


yond the time fixed for his departure, Lord | 


e = a 


to leave iny babe under her care, and accom- 


pany Pendarves to London, Whete she well | 


knew he was exposed to temptations and to 


dangers against which my presence might pro- | 


bably secure him. 

‘*Yes, my child,’ said she, as if thinking 
alond—for | am sure she did not intend to 
grieve me—‘‘ yes, go with your hushand while 
you can, and have ar few separate pleasures 
and divided hours as possible; 
to dirided hearts. 


for they lead 
But if you hare a large 


family, you will not be able to leave home. 
, Go, therefore, while you can, and while I am 


with you, and turn me to account while I am 
still here to serve you. That time, 1 know, 
will be short enough.”’ 

It is not in the power of lang 
an adequate idea of the agony with which I 
listened to these words. Never before had my 


mother so pointedly alluded to her conviction 
that her health was decaying; and if the idea 
of separation from her by a happy marriage 


was so painfal to my feelings, what must be 
the idea of that terrible and eternal separation ? 

Pendarves came in the midst of my distress, 
and almost fiercely demanded who had been 
so cruelly afflicting me—fearing, no doubt, 
that I had heard something concerning him, 
and naturally enough con 
grief could reach me, except thronch that, or 
from him. 

My mother gently replied, ‘‘She has been 
afflicting herself, foclish child! I said, unwil- 
lingly, I allow, what might have prepared her 
for an unavoidable evil; 
fancy, poor thing! 
see here, 


chooses to 
that Lam not mortal; 
As she said this, she 
turned up her long, loose sleeves, and showed 
him ber once-Jrm 


but she 
yet, 
Seymour!’ 
arm falien away compara- 
tively to nothing ! 

I never saw my husband mach 
ed; 
repeatedly to his lips, turned away, and burst 
into tear’: then, 
he faltered out, 
indeed might I 
ther solemniv promised 
so afflict me 

In the midst of this se 
brought to my mother; it was 
Charles, and was so like the m 
transcribe it. 


brace, ‘*My poor Helen! 
find you thus !”’ 


that 


But my mo- 
she would never 
again. 

ene, a 
from 
an, that I shall 


‘** Madam—I doubt not but you were amazed, 
and probably offended at my quitting the house 
of your son-in-law without taking my leave of 
you, as you are not a woman likely to think 
my silence at the moment of parting from you 
attributed to the tender 
madam, 
to lore, 


complishments. But, 
was not attributable 


if my silence 


and on bended knee, to explain whence my 
conduct proceeded. In the first place, madam, 
you had given me a blow—a sluaning blow 


and after a man has been stunned, he does not 


| soon recover himself sufficiently to know what 


he is about, and how he ought to behave. 


| the great Earl of Essex behaved when Queen | and I saw myself change even to alarming pale- | 


Elizabeth gave him a blow, or, in other words, | 


In 


the next place, I endeavored to remember how 


a box on the ear—for blow I need not tell alady 


| ear the species. 


‘**did Lord Charles | 
ate ad are | return the blow, (which, 


of your erudition is the genus, and box on the 
Now, that noble earl did not 
Il own, I was very 


| much inclined to do,) but he departed in 


| silence from her presence, I believe ; 





and so 
did J, in imitation of him, from yours. Methinks 
I hear you exclaim, ‘The little lord is mad—l 
gave him no blow!’ Not with your hand, I 


| own but with your tongue, that ‘unruly mem- 


ber,’ as St. James so justly calis it; you gave 


me a tingling blow on the cheek of my mind, 
which it still feels, and for which, perhaps, it 


may be the better. It is this consideration, and 


| the belief that your motives were kind, though 


your treatment was rough, 


tokens of love which passed between my mo- | 


Seymour’s strong likeness to my father, in | 


and that you only 
meant, like the bear in the fable, to guard me 
from a slight evil, though you broke my head 
in doing it; it is this belief, I say, that now 
throws me thus a suppliant at your feet, and 


| makes me beg of you to excuse all my rude- 


‘ | ness, and all my faults, whether caused by imi- 
When my mother recovered herself, she de- | 


sired Pendarves would remain quiet, and not | han 


tation of Lord Essex, or my own sinful propen- 
and to raise me upto receive, not the 


_ kiss of peace—for to that I dare not aspire—but 


| 


for, if I read him aright, | When 


| 


| would rather be on amiable terms with me | what she had said to him. 
| Pendarves, 
” replied Pendarves, | Firebrand !"’ 


| 
| 
wrote ; 


| to grasp and carry to my heart the white hand 
| tendered to me in token of forgiveness. 

“7 madam, with the liveliest esteem 
and the deepest respect, your obliged, though 
stricken servant, 


Rie 


am, 


CuARLES FirEpRanD.”’ 


liculous person !’’ said my mother, 
she had finished the letter, giving it to 
the same time. 

When I had read it, I asked her to tell us 
‘* And why,’’ 


himself Charles 


me at 


“does he sign 


‘*Oh ! thereby hangsa tale,”’ said my mother 


will never own as —y friend the man who fails blushing, ‘‘ which I, { assure you, shall not 


tell: therefore, ask meno questions. If ever 


said my mo- Lord Charles and I meet again, the white hand 


shall be tendered to him: 
answer his letter.’’ 


nay, perhaps I shall 


And so she did, but we never saw what she 
hewever, I am cenvinced that she had 


| CALLED hima a firebrand, and reproved him for 


| my husband and me. 


any longer, and I had to endure the painful | 


trial of weaning and surrendering her te the 
| bosom of another. But most evils in this life, 


' even to our mortal vision, are attended with a | 


| counterbalancing good. 
| began to grow tired of home, and sigh for the 
busy scenes of the metropolis, whither, had I 
been still a nurse, 
panied him ; however unwilling I 
might be to leave my infant, | felt that it must 
not interfere with the duty which | owed its 
father; for my mother had often said, and my 
own observation confirmed the truth of the 
saying, that alienation between hasband and 
wife has often originated in the woman's losing 
sight of the duty and attention 
the father of the children, in exclusive fond- 
ness and attention to the children themselves 
—and she often warned me against falling into 
this error. 


I could not have 


but now, 


accom- 


she owes 


She therefore highly approved my intention 


his evident desire of making mischief between 


ing to the heart of the offender; and that he | 
felt at the time a degree of unspeakable and 
unutterable resentment, on which his cooler 
judgment made him feel it imapolitic to act ; for 


he had, as my mother said, too much good 


| sense not to value her acquaintance. 
: * : : } 
At this time, it was the height of the gay 


season in London, and I saw that my husband | 


I must now retyrn to Chariette Jermyn. 
forgot to say that she wrote a very fawning 
letter of thanks to me after her return home, 
thanking me for my kindness to her, and 
hoping that I would send for her again when- 
ever she could be of any service to me. I have 
reason to think that she also wrote more than 
once to my husband: but he never commu- 
nicated what she wrote to me; and I had the 
mortification to find hew vainly I had tried to 
give him those habits of openness and ingenu- 
ousness which ean alone render the nearest and 


tenderest ties productive of confidence and, 


happiness. 

Now, after a silence of four months, she 
again wrote to me, to inform me that she was 
married to a young ensign in a marching regi- 
ment quartered near her father’s house ; but as 


ING POST, 


guage to co nvey | 


ne? | 
eiving that no great 


more affect | 
he seized that faded arm, and pressed it | 


folding us both in one em- | 
well } 


letter was | 


Lord | 


passion | 


. . ' 
sO neither was it | 
and I beg leave, hat in hand, | 


; | the eyes; 


said | 


Nor can I doubt that the | 
justice of leer reproofs made them more sting- | 


I ’ 


SEPTEMB 


it was against her father’s consent, she had | 
| been forced to go to Gretna Green—and that 
her father, Mr. Jermyn, continued inexorable. 
This letter I communicated to my husband, 
' who was, | found, already acquainted with the 
cireumstance, though he did not tell me by 
what means he knew it. He also told me that 
her father had since assured her of his for- 


giveness; bat told her, at the same time, that | 
he could bestow on her nothing e'se, as he had 
and that | 


ten children, and a small income ; 
the young couple had nothing to live upon ex- 
cept the pay of an ensign of foot. 

“Tam sure / can do nothing for her,”’ 
darves added, 
my expenses—are beyond my means.”’ 

“‘ And were they not,”’ answered I, ‘‘I do not 
_ feel that Charlotte Jermyn—or, rather, Mrs. 
Saunders—has any claims on you.”’ 

“Still, I would not let her starve, if I could 
help it; but I cannot.”’ 

I did not like to ask whether she had ap- 
| Plied to him to lend her money; but I sus- 

pected that she had, and that he had refused; 
| for'soon after I saw him receive a letter, which 
ihe read with an angry and flushed counte- 


Pen- 


| nance, and thrust into the fire, muttering as he | 


did so— 

**Confounded foe!—insolent !"’ 
| I felt, however, that her visit to me, and the 
| terms which we had been upon, made it in- 
| dispensable for me to give her a wedding gift, 
| and I sent her money instead of a present, in 
| consideration of her poverty, desiring her to 
‘buy what she wanted most in remembrance 

of me. My letter and its conteuts, much to 
| the annoyance of us both, 
| person, bringing her husband with her; and 
| they came with so evident an intention of stay- 
ling all night, spite of the coldness of their re- 
ception, that we were forced to offer them a 
bed. 

The next day, however, even their assu- 
rance was not proof against the repelling power 
of our cold civility ; and they departed, neither 
of us prejudiced in favor of the husband, and 
leaving me disgusted by the wife's forward be- 
haviour to Pendarves. 

I now, according to my mother’s advice, 
proposed to to London ; 
| tt, he seemed to have 

no 


Pendarves a visit 
to my great surprise, 
relish for the and telling me we 
| would talk farther about it, he dropped the 
| subject. 

| Most gladly should I have welcomed this 
| unwillingness to go to London, if I could have 
| attributed it to a preference for home and for 
the country; but [had no reason to do this, 
and I feared it proceeded only from inability 
_to meet the expenses of a London establish- 
| ment, even for a few weeks; and of this I was 


scheme, 


soon convinced. 

already told you that I was so cruel 
jas to rejoice in my aunt’s being rendered 
unable to write, by 
but as that did not deprive her of 
| locomotion, most unexpectedly one day, Mr. 


I have 


and Mrs. Pendarves drove up to my mother’s | 
door, and soon after she accompanied them to | 


| our house. I was dressing when they arrived, 


ness When my mother came 
them. 


up to announce 


concerted as I was. 

“Oh ! if my dear uncle had but come alone,’ 
said she, “‘the visit would have been delight- 
ful.”’ But here we were interrupted by Pen- 
darves, who came in with, ‘‘So Helen, I sup- 
pose you know who is come. Oh! that one 
could but transfer the disease from the eyes to 
the tongue, and bandage that up instead of the | 
former! What shall we do? for, probably, as 
she can’t uze her eyes she makes her tongue 
work double tide.’’ 


‘“‘Suppose,’’ replied I, ‘‘ we bribe our sur- 


only cure for inflamed eyes.”’ 


mother, 
avoidable 


‘“‘is to bear with fortitude this un- 
evil; and also to try to remember 
her virtues more than her faults.’’ 
When I went down, I found my mother ad- 
miring her beaver-hat and feathers. 
*““Yes,’’ she replied, 
very pretty. 
about ‘‘ my beaver?’ 


**I think my beaver 


Oh! Ihave it— 


‘¢* Wher glory, like a plame of feathers, stood 
Perched on my beaver in the briny flood.’ ’’ 


“Do you, then, bathe in the sea with your 


beaver en?’’ said my mother. 


man!’’ cried my aunt, not seeing the sarcasm ; 





cordial kiss: but I was struck by the great 
| coolness with which she greeted Seymour. 

| My uncle, however, received us both with | 
the kindest manner possible. 

Bat | forgave all her oddness, when she saw 
my <hild—for praise of her child always finds | 
its way to a mother’s heart; and she was in 
raptures with its beauty. She pitied me, too, 
for being for -ed to give her up to a nurse: but | 
she added,—‘‘I hepe she is not, to use the 
weeds of the bard, 2 


‘** Stern, rugged nurse, with rigid lore, 
Our patience mary a year to bore.’ ”’ 





“for my own wants—or rather, | 


she answered in | 


a violent inflammation in | 


I also saw that she was as much dis- | 


geon to assure her that entire silence is the | 


“The best thing we can do,’ observed my | 


What is it the mad poet says | 


** Well, there’s a question for a sensible wo- | 


then, turning to me, she welcomed me with a | 


ER 25, 
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** Not if your uneasiness would be at all well 
| founded.’’ 


5. 


- “ ee — 


-——— wnctintllillineidiens 
ae ee 


betetp-aul om efahateeestin “* And if,” said 
| she, “it is because he cannot afford to take 


‘But concealment implies consciousness of | lodgings, you may tell him, that I have both 


something indiscreet, if not wrong; and had 
you told me yourself of your visits to Lady 
Bell, T could have set Mrs. Pendarves and her 
insinuations at defiance.”’ 

“And can you not now ’’’ 

“Perhaps so; bat no thanks to your inge 
nuousness. However, I must own,” said I, 
smiling affectionately, ‘“‘that no one answers 
questions more readily."’ 
| Thad judged rightly in preparing myself for 
my encounter with Mrs. Pendarves, as she took 
the first opportunity of telling me how much | 
|she pitied me; for she had heard of the | 

affair with the young lady who came to nurse 
mein my lying-in, which was of a piece with 
the renewal of intercourse with Lady Bell Sin- 
gleton. 

“But Lassure you,”’ she added, 
means to tell him a piece 
he does not, 7 will.’ 

On hearing this, I thought proper to laugh 
as well as I could, which perfectly astonished 
my aunt, as IT knew it would do, and she de 
manded a reason of my ill-timed mirth. I told 


“his uncle 


her that T had laughed at her mountain's ha- | 


ving brought forth a mouse; for that the affirir 
with the young lady ended in her marrying a 
young ensign, soon after she left us, for lore, 
and that I had given her a wedding-present ; 
and that I knew from Seymour himself that he 
visited Lady Bell Singleton: I therefore begeed 
she would keep her pity, and my uncle his ad- 
vice, for those who required them. 

My mother entered the room at this moment 
and I had great pleasure in repeating to her 
what had passed; for I was glad to impress 
her with the idea that my husband confided 
inme. I saw that I had succeeded, 

‘Mrs. Pendarves,”’ said she, gravely, 
am sorry to find you are one of those who act 
the part of an enemy, while fancying you are 
performing that ofa friend. What good could 
you do my daughter, by telling her of her hus- 
band’s errors, had the charge been a true one? 
Answer me that. Surely, where ‘ignorance is 
bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise.’ ”’ 

**But she could not be ignorant long—she 
must know it some time or other; and it was 


better she should hear it from a sympathizing 


aud affectionate friend like me. However, I 
did not mean to be officious and troublesome, 
and Iam glad Mr. Seymour Pendarves is bet- 
ter than I supposed he was.”’ 

‘‘Madam,”’ replied my mother, ‘‘ Seymour, 
like other persons, is better—much better than 
a gossiping world is willing to allow any one to 
be. And it is hard, indeed, that a man’s own 

relations should implicitly believe and propa- 
gate what they hear against him. 
my advice, my dear little aunt; and always 
which advice 
in return for the large store 


inquire before you condemn; 
is your due, 


of that commodity which you are so willing to 


bestow on other people.”’ 


ing whether in what was said there was most 
of compliment or most of reproof. Be that as 
| it might, she was too politic not to choose to 
_ believe there was much of compliment implied | 
in the mention made of her willingness to be- 
, Stow advice. She therefore looked pleased, 
declared her pleasure at finding all was well, 
and that she found even the best authority | 
was not always to be depended upon. At din- 
ner that day—to show, I conclude, that Sey- 
| mour was restored to her favor—she asked 
him to pay her a visit at their house in town ; 
but on my saying that I expected she would 
| include me in the invitation, as I wished to go 
| to London, she turned round with great quick- 
| ness, and exclaimed, 
‘*What! and leave yoursweet babe ?’’ 
The censure which this abrupt question 
/conveyed, gave a sort of shock to my feel- 
ings, and I could not answer her; but my 
| mother instantly replied, 


' change of scene, and surely - can venture to 
_ entrust her infant to my care.’ 

“Oh, yes; but how can she bear to leave 
it ?”” 

“The trial will be great, I own,’’ said I; 
| **but lam not yet so verya mother as to for- 
| get lam a wife; 
| child or give up accompanying my husband, of 
the two evils I prefer the first.”’ 

‘““Oh! true, true—I never thought of that,’’ 
was her sage reply; ‘‘and you are right, my 
_dear, quite right, as husbands are, to go to 


| keep a sharp look out—for there are hawks 
any 


‘*Hawks!’’ said my uncle, smiling—‘‘ turtle | 


_doves, more likely; and they are the more | 


_ dangerous birds of the two.’’ 

| This observation gave Pendarves time to 
| recover the confusion his aunt’s speech had 
| occasioned him, and he told me he was much 
| amused to see that I had positively arranged a 
| journey to Lendon for him and for myself, 
| without his having ever expressed an inten- 
| tion of going at all. 

| “But I kmew you wished to go, and | | 
| thought it was your kind reluctance to ask me 


of his mind; and if | 


eh § 


Take | 


My aunt was silent a moment, as if consider- | 


and as I must either leave my | 


take care of yours; and I advise you to| 


lapedinenl ob acaer sian the neces - 


sary demands, and moreover I have a legacy of 
£2,000 antonched, which I have always meant 
| to give you, Helen, on the birth of your first 
ehild ; and that also is at your service.”’ 
| Ishall pass over my feelings on this occasion, 
‘and my expression of them. Saffice that my 
| husband owned his “ poverty, and not his will, 
consented”’ to his acceptance of our relation’s 
' offer; and that he thankfally received my mo- 
'ther’s bounty. The legacy, however, he re- 
solved to secure to me, a# my Own property, 
and so tied up that he could not touch it. We 
‘found, however, that we must spend part of 
our time with my uncle and aunt; but at the 
end of ten days we removed to lodgings near 
them 
I was soon sensible of the difference between 
the present time in London and the past. I 
' found that Pendarves, though his manner was 
as kind as ever, used to accept in succession, 
engagements in which I had no share; and if 


| it had mot been for the society of Mr. and Mre. 


Ridley, and my uncle and aunt, I should have 
been much alone; and hare pined after my 
child and mother even more than I did. Still 
ardently indeed did 1 long to return home: and 


| had I not believed I was at the post of duty, I 


should have urged my husband to let me go 
home without him. 

Lerd Charles was frequently with us, and, 
had I chosen it, would have been my escort 
everywhere ; but | still distrusted him: and I 


’ _ Suspect that it was in revenge he 0 often pro- 


cured Pendarves dinner invitations, from which 
he rarely returned till daylight; and once he 
was evidently in sach low spirits, that I was 
sure he had been at play, and had lost every- 
thing. 

We had now been several weeks in London, 
and I grew very uneasy at my prolonged sepa. 
ration from my child, and at my mother’s evi- 
dently declining health—besides having reasons 
to think that my husband Would have enjoyed 

London more without me; for Lord Charlies 
took care to tell me often, that had J not heen 
with him, Pendarves would have done this, 
and would have gone thither; always adding, 
“So you see what a tame domestic animal 
you have made of him, and what a tractable 
obedient husband he is.’’ There is perhaps 
nothing more insidious and pernicious, than to 
' tell a proud man that he is governed by a wife, 
' or a mistress, provided he has great conscious 

weakness of character ; and Lord Charles knew 

that was the case with Pendarves. And I am 

very sure that he accepted many invitations 
‘whieh he would otherwise have declined, be- 
cause his insidious friend reproached him with 
| being afraid of me. 

Ranelagh was still the fashion, and my has- 
band had still a pride in showing mein its 
circles: but even there I was sensible of a 
change. He now was not unwilling to resign 
the care of me to other men, while he went to 
‘pay his compliments to dashing women of 
| fashion, and give them the arm once exclusive- 
|ly mine. Still, these occasional neglects were 
| too trifling to excite my fears or my jealousy, 
and I expected, when we returned to our coun- 
| 7 home, that it would be; with unclouded 

| Prospects. But while I dreamt of perpetual 

| sunshine, the storm was gathering which was 
to cloud my hours in sorrow. 
I had vainly expected a letter from my mo- 
ther for two days,—and she usually wrote 
every day,—a circumstance which had depress- 
ed my spizits in a very unusual manner; and 
I was consequently little prepared to bear with 
fortitude the abrupt entrance of my husband 
}in a state of great agitation: but pale and 
| trembling I awaited the painful communication 
which I saw he was about to make. 
** Helen !’’ cried he, ‘‘ if you will not, or can- 
not assist me, I am liable to be arrested every 


} 





| moment.’’ 
‘““My daughter’s health requires a little | 


‘Arrested! What for?’’ cried I, relieved 
| beyond measure at hearing it was a distress 
| which money could remove. 
| ‘*Ay, Helen, dearest creature i There is the 
| pang—for a debt so weakly contracted !”’ 
“Oh! a gaming debt to Lord Charles, | sup- 
| pose ?”’ 

‘* No, no, would it were !—though I own that 

that way also I have been very eulpable.’’ 
‘Keep me no longer in suspense, I conjure 

you,”’ 

| ‘* Why, you know what a rash marriage that 

| silly girl, Charlotte Jermyn, made.” 

“ Go on. ” 

| ‘*Well—her husband was forced to sell his 

| commission to pay his debts ; but that was not 

| sufficient; and to save him from a jail, 1 had 

the folly to be bound for him in no less a sum 

than several hundreds.”’ 

“But who asked you? Are they in Len- 
don /”’ 

‘* They were.’’ 

** And you saw them ?’’ 

a Yes.’’ 

‘* Why did you not tell me they were here!’’ 

‘*Because they were persons with whom I 
| aid not choose my wife to associate.’’ 


| “* Were they fit associates for you then ?’’ 





Then, renewing her caresses and her praises, | to leave my child which alone prevented your was on my tongue, but I suppressed it; for 


she banished from my remembrance for a while 
ali &ut her affectionate heart. 


feare of her, and my dislike to her visit ; for 
she called my husband Mr. Seymour Pen- | 
| darves at every word, though my mother she 
, called Julia, and me Helen—wishing, as I saw, 
| to poist out to every ome that Ae was not in her 
| good graces. But why?t 
but I sheuld hear too seon; and, feeling my- 
, self a coward, I carefully avoided being alone 
with her that evening. 
What she had to to tell I knew not, and 


whether it regarded Charlotte Jermyn or Lady | 


Bell: but [ summoned up resolution to ask 
Pendarves whether he hai ever visited Lady 
Bell Singleton’ in company with Lord Charles ; 
and without hesitation, though with great con- 
fusion, he owned that he had. 

“What! more than once ?’’ 

4s Yes. ‘? 

‘Why did you not tell me of it.” 

‘** Because I thought, after what you had | 
heard, it might make you uneasy.’’ 

‘‘Should you ever do,’’ I replied, forcing a | 
smile, ‘‘what, in our relative situation, it | 
would make me uneasy to be informed of!’’ 


Alas! I doubted not | 


| expressing your wishes.” 


| ‘Indeed, Helen, you are right: / never 


am still dearer to you than she is: therefore, 
| if my uncle and aunt will be troubled with us, 

I shall be very happy to visit London as their 
| guest.”” 

‘Is it possible,”’ cried I, ‘‘ you can think | 
of going anywhere but to a lodging ?’’ 

“Ts it possible,”’ cried Mrs. Pendarves, 
| “*that you can prefer a lodging to being the 
| guest of your uncle and aunt !”’ 

“*To being the guest even of a father and | 
mother; for when one has much to see in a_ 


little time, there is nothing like the liberty and 


convenience of a lodging,’’ 

‘* Well, well, Helen,’’ said Pendarves, rather 
impatiently, ‘‘that may be; but this gear, if 
you please, we will go to Stratford Place.” 

I said po more, and it was settled that we , 
should follew my unele and aunt to town, and | 
take up our residence with them. But the | 


| mistaken indeed is the wife who thinks re- 
| proach can ever do aught but alienate the ob- 


At dinner, however, she restored to me my should have theught of asking you to leave | ject of it. 
| your child ; and [own I am flattered to find I 


“But do you often visit them?! and what 
made them presume to apply to you !”’ 

‘“‘ Necessity. She waote to me again and 
| again, and she waylaid me too—what could I 
| doe I was never proof against a woman’s tears, 
| and I was bound for him.’” 
| “Well, and what then?’’ 

“Why, the rascal is gone off, and left his 
| Nile without a farthing, to maintain herself as 
e can.”’ 


' 
“Is she in London?” cried I, turning very 
faint. 

““No, at Dover; but, as soon as it is known 
that he is off, 1 expect to be arrested for the 
money; and for me to raise it is inipossible ; 
bat you, Helen—’’ 


“Yea, yes—I understand you,”’ I replied, 
speaking with great difficulty: *‘ the legacy— 
_ I will drive instantly to the banker’s—and take 
it all, if you wiah.”’ 


next day my mother, who thought the plan as | 


Here my voice, and even my eyesight totally 
foolish and disagreeable as I did, deatred me | failed me, an@ almést my intellects; but I 


to find out, if 1 could, why my husband con-. neither fell nor fasted. Miserable suspicions 
sented to be the guest of a woman whose so- | and cerfaim anxiety came ever me, and in one 
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while. it laste, than the viclence of those who | 


are habitually mild—because surprise throws | 
the persons who are attacked off their guard; 


and it also magnifies to them the degree of vio- | cay Treaty wrre Cuma, &e. 


The poor littl woman was not only awed 


werThe lady has undergone a violent shook,” | claring that Iwas sure she meant well, and 
said the surgeon; and the conscience-stricken | that I had never doubted the goodness of her 
Seymour ran out of the room in agony too | heart. 

ighty for expression | The next day brought the long-expected let- 

I was now forced to swallow some strong | ter from my mother ; and its contents made all 
nervous medicine; and at length, feeling my- | that I had yet endured light, in comparison ; 
self able to speak again, I ejaculated, ‘‘ Thank , for they alarmed me for the life of my child! 
Godt’ and fell into a passion of tears, which | She was, however, declared out of danger for 
considerably relieved me. | the present, when my mother wrote. 

My kind but officious maid had, meanwhile, It is almost needless to add, that as soon as 
sent for Mrs. Pendarves, who eagerly demand- , horses could be procured, Pendarves and I were 
ed the original cause of my seizure. | on the road home. 

“‘ Dearest Helen, do you tell your aunt,’’ I must pass rapidly over this part of my nar- 
said Seymour, ‘‘ how it waa."’ | rative. Suffice, that she vacillated between 

‘1 had been fretting for two days,” I re- , life and death for three months: that then she 
plied, ‘‘ on account of my mother’s silence ; and , was better, and my husband left me to join 
while I was talking to Seymour, this violent | Lord Charles at Tunbridge Wells, whither he 
hysterical seizure came over me. Indeed, 1 had been ordered for his health; that he had 


had experienced all the morning, my love, pre- not been gone a fortnight, when her worst | 


viows to your coming in, a most unusual depres- | $ymptoms returned, and my mother wrote to 
sion.”” This statement, though true, was, I | him as follows :— 
own, deceptive; but I could not tell all the | 
truth without exposing my husband. Oh! how child alive, and preserve the senses of your 
fondly did his eyes thank me! My aunt was | yi¢,) 
satisfied ; she insisted on sitting by my bedside 
while I slept ;—for an anodyne was given me,— 
and I consented to receive her offered kindness. | 
Nay, | must own that, in the conscious desola- | 
tion of my heart at that moment, I felt strange- | 
ly soothed by expressions of kindness, and was | 
covetous of those endearments from her, which | 
before I had wished to avoid. But my hand | 
now returned and courted the affectionate pres- | 
sure of hers; and I seemed to cling to her as a | 
friend who, if she knew all, would have sorrow- | 
ed over me like a mother ; and while s was | 
cuplendadiasiies Ginaietaan een - | nn breath expire, and—no more on this 
By oe Ak tor eradicate » P ™ 6 s @ e 
becamee the sieht why oo yw ten | I believe my mother was right; I believe that 
recovery, and perfect quiet was enjoined. , dearly as I loved her, her presence alone would 
But, ute Renee asleep, he would not be kept | not have kept my grief within the bounds of 
from my bedside; and he betrayed so much | "#8": but the presence of him whose grief 
deep feeling, and exhibited so much affection | ™™ on a par with mine, of him whom love and 
for me, that when I woke, and desired to rise duty bade me equally exert myself to console, 
and d as 1 was quite recovered, my aunt had indeed a salutary effect on me; and it at 


| can, I believe, save her from distraction. 
ns es ns 

He instantly set off for home, and arrived at 
a moment when I could be alive to the joy of 
seeing him ; for my child had just been pro- 
nounced better! But what a betterness! For 
six weeks longer, watched by us all day and 
all night with never-failing love, it lingered on 
and on, endeared to us every day the more, in 
proportion as it became more helpless, and we 
more void of hope, till I was doomed to see its 


“Come instantly, if you wish to see your | 


When all is over, your presence alone | 


was lavish in his praise, and declared she was 
now convinced he was the best of husbands. 

Pendarves would fain have stayed at home 
with me that day; but I insisted on his going 
out, as I thought it would be better for us both; 
and I told him, with truth, that I preferred his 
aunt's company to his. Our next meeting alone 
was truly painful ; for we could neither of us 
advert to my excessive emotion. He could not 
explain away its cause, nor could I name it: 
but he, though silent, was affectionate and at- 
tentive, and I tried to force my too-busy fancy 
to dwell only on what I knew and saw, and not 
to fly off to sources of disquiet, which, spite of 
appearances, might really not exist. 

The next morning, as soon as breakfast was 
over, we drove tothe banker’s, resumed the 
whole of the deposit, and I insisted that Pen- 
darves should accept it all. This he was very 
unwilling to do—bug I was firm, and my mind 
was tranquillized by his consenting at last to 
my desire. Yet I think I was not foolish enough 
to suppose I could buy his constancy. 

One thing which I said to him I instantly re- 
pented. I asked him whether Mrs. Saunders 
was likely to remove to London. He said, he 
did not know: ‘‘ But if she does, what then? 
Ob, Helen! can you suppose | will ever see her 
now ?’’ he added. 


length became a source of comfort to reflect, | 


that the object of our united regrets was merci- 
fully removed from a state of severe suffering, 
and probably from evils to come. 
gress towards recovered tranquillity bore no 
proportion for Seymour’s; for, when I was 


child I lost one of the strongest holds on the 


affections of my htsband. Consequently, the 


clearer my mind grew after the clouds of grief 
dispersed, the more vividly was I sensible of 
my loss. 

I also became conscious that the habitual 
dejection of my spirits, which was pleasing to 
Seymour’s feelings while his continued in uni- 


son with mine, would become distasteful, and 


make his home disagreeable, as soon as he was 
recovering his usual cheerfulness. 
could not shake it off—and by my mother’s 
advice I urged him to renew his visit to Lord 
Charle3, who was still an invalid. 

To Tanbridge Wells he therefore again went, 


leaving me to indulge unrestrained that perni- | 


cious grief which even his presence had not 
controlled, and also to impair both my health 
and my person in a degree which it might be 
difficult ever to restore. (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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“And why not? thought I, when he quitted 
me—-‘'If it was ever proper to see her, why not | 
now? And why should I seem to be acousing 
him, by appearing solicitous to know whether | 
he would see her or not ?’’ j 

Alas! his reply only served to make me more 
wretched; but, fortunately I may say, my mo- | 
ther’s continued silence made a sort of diver- | 
sion to my thoughts, and substituted tender | 
for bitter anxiety. 

That very day the demand was made on my | 


husband by the creditor of Saunders, and | 


Yesterday afternoon, as one of the cars of the 


But my pro- | 


Still, 1 | 
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| YOUTH. 


inelude | 
United | 


| The love of higher things and better days, 
Seers Lins-— 


~ | Of what is called the world, and the world’s ways; 


The unbounded hope, and heavenly ignorance 


The moments when we gather from a glance 


The Persia arrived at New York on the 16th, | More joy than from all future pride or praise, 


Which kindle manhood, but can ne'er entrance 
The heart in an existence of its own, 


#®@ A lady wrote with a diamond on a pane 
of glass :— 


the Government of Pekin. | “‘ God did at first make man upright; but he—"’ 
| The right of an annual visit to Pekin, and per-— 


To which a gentleman added :— 
** Most surely had continued so; buat she—"’ 


PS Old Squire Greed was notoriously par- 


States shipping never to pay higher duties than | simotious, but, being ill, was obliged reluct- 
those of the most fav 


Absolute toleration 


duty abolished. 
| tonnage uty abon of the U 


| for Christianity. The 
States is to be located at 


sian, and Mr. Brig of the 
_ Atlantic Telegraph Company, will be knighted. 
A grand banquet was given to the latter by 
the ford Mayor of Dublin. It owe of well. 
| Mr. Field was toasted with enthusiasm. The 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was absent on ac- 
count of the presence of Cardinal Wiseman. 

A mutiny occurred among the colored crew 
in the ship Conqneror, in the River Mersey, 
when bound to Mobile. It was supp 
| without bloodshed, and the Police put the 


Shanghae. 
| Itis ed that Capt. Preedy, of the Aga- 
pe ty ths 


_ mutineers in irons. 

It is stated that Austria, Prussia and Saxony 
| are endeavoring to persuade Hanover to accept 
'an indemnification of the Stadt dues, but the 


| incli accept the | 
| tater Gheyfaged no indination So ‘ | call a gentleman to dinner, found him engaged | 


| in using a tooth-brush. ‘* Well, is he coming?” | 


offer. It is further stated that the British 
cabinet had announced its resolve not to pay 
| such onerous dues any longer. 
| Franxce.—The functions of the Governor Ge- 
| neral of Algeria have been suppressed. 
General MeMahon has been appointed Chief 
of the land and sea forces. 
In consequence of the threats of death to the 
| Christiars, made at Tripoli, the French Consul 


,at Beyrout had proceeded there, to insist on | 


measures of precaution. 


| Curva.—Great hostility continues to be shown | 
towards the foreign residents at Canton, and 
| the acting British Consul has advised them to 


| be prepared for a sudden departure. 

| A blockade of the river at Canton had been 

' established, as far as the Chinese boats are 
concerned, and trade is suspended. All the 

| mative merchants, and the greater portion of 

, the foreigners, have left. 


present at Canton, but | , 
| understood that hereafter it will be stationed at | retired. The recipe ran thus: 
| 


The double | antly to consult Dr. Syntax. ‘What shall I 


| do for my head? It’s so dizzy I seem to see 
_double.’’ The doctor wrote a prescription and 
“When you 

see double you will find relief if you count 
_ your money."’—Boston Post. 

#@ lutellectual cowardice is the only form 
| of that vice which is at all common in this 
_ country, but it prevails to a lamentable degree. 
Most writers are 80 nervous about the ten- 


dency of their books, and the social penalties | 


of unorthodox opinion are so severe, and are 
, exacted in so unsparing a manner, that philo- 
| sophy, criticism, and science itself, too often 
| speak among usin ambiguous whispers what 
, ought to be proclaimed from the house tops.— 
| Edinburgh Review, on Buckle, April Number. 
3 An Irish housemaid, who was sent to 


| said the lady of the house, as the servant re- 
| turned. 
| ply; ‘“‘he’s just sharpening his teeth.’’ 


| On, how the passions, insolent and strong, 
Bear our weak minds their rapid course along ; 
Make us the madness of their will obey ; 

| Then die, and leave us to our griefs a prey ! 

‘ —Cradde. 
ga? The marriage of a much loved child may 
| seem to a parent a kind of death. Yet therein 
| a father pays but a just debt. Wedlock gave 
| him the good gift; and to wedlock, therefore, 
| he owes it. 
ge The Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, of Tron 


A French man-of-war had shelled Shamur, a | Church, Edinburgh, in his prayers one Sunday, 


port in the western suburbs, 
| having been killed. 


& Frenchmen | belched out most vehemently against Louis 
The U. 8. steamer Mississippi was at Hong | XIV., then King of France, and amongst other 


Kong, the steamers Powhattan and Antelope | good wishes he prayed ‘Tak’ him, Lord, tak’ 


| in the Gulf of Pechelli. 


| creed that the National Bank shall resume cash 
| payments on the Ist of November. 


| Rusuia.—The Emperor of Russia has emanci- | 
capable of reflection, I felt that in losing my | pated the 200,000 serfs belonging to the Na- | they are as sick that surfeit with too much, as 


tional domain. 


| 
} 


Sea, destroying half the town and killing 
the inhabitants. 

| Loypox, Saturday, September 4.—A letter 
| from Damascus says that the Russian Consu- 
| late had been assaulted by fanatics, in con- 
_ sequence of which the Consul retired to Bey- 
rout. 

Letters from Vienna say that advices from 
| Constantinople inspire fears for the safety of 
| the Christians. 

The existence of a conspiracy to dethrone 
_ the Sultan is confirmed. 


Liverroo, Corton Market, September 3.—- 
Since previous advices there has been a decline of 
4d, especially in the lower grades of Cotton, the 
market closing firm but quiet. 

Satz or TrapE.—The Manchester advices are 
favorable. 

LiverPoot Breapsturrs Marxet.—The mar- 
ket closed stendy. 

The Circulars report Pork steady but quiet. 
Bacon steady. Lard firm but quiet, at 60s 6d@ 
62s. There is a large speculative inquiry for Tal- 
low, and prices have advanced 2s. Butchers’ is 


and steady. 





Metropolitan Railroad rolled along its rails, a 
lady, extensively beflounced and expansively | 
crinolined, beckoned to the polite conductor as 

it was passing West street, in order to take | 
passage to the South end. Her robe was in a | 
state of delicious newness ; its tissue folds were 

hardly cold from the modistas’ last artistic 

touch, and her attire altogether was gotten up | 
evidently with a reckless regardliness of ex- | 
pense. The car was only partly filled—one side | 
free from encumbrance. Upon its cushions she 


sat herself at ease, and thought for her robe’s | 


| intactness uppermost, and spread its volumi- | petre firm. 


nous flounces carefully in their natural ampli- | 
tude. She cast her eyes at the conductor with | 


Messrs. Richardson, Spence & Co.'s Circular re- 


the market closed quiet. 
Livenrpoo., Saturday.—Cotton—The sales to- 
day are estimated at 6000 bales, including 1000 to 
exporters. 
Flour cloves firm. Wheat ditto. 
nues dull. Provisions are quiet. 
Lonpon, Saturday.—Consols close at 96§@963, 
both for money and necount. American securities 
are quiet but steady. 
MARKETS.—Sugar closes dull. 
Tea unchanged. Rice quiet. 


Corn conti- 


Coffee steady. 
Tallow and Salt- 


Lonpon Markets.—Breadstuffs quiet but stea- 
dy. Sugar quiet. Coffee steady. Tea unchanged— 


while he was gone out with this man on busi- an air of composure, sang froid, and self-collect- common Congou is quoted at 10d. Tallow has a 


ness, in bustled my kind, but mischievous 
aunt. 

‘* How are you to-day,”’ said she, ‘my poor | 
child? but I see how you are—sitting like | 
patience on a monument, smiling with grief!"’ | 

‘* With grief! dear aunt ?’’ 

‘Yes: fordo you think Ido not know all? 
Oh, the wicked man !’’ 

‘*Whom, madam, do you call wicked ?”’ 

**Your husband, child: has he not been | 

keeping up an acquaintance with that girl who | 
married ? and has he not been bound for her | 
husband? and is not the man run away, 
he liable to be arrested for the debt ? and where | 
he can get the money to pay it I can’t guess— 
I am sure my Pendarves will not pay it. Nay, 
I know ‘tis all, all true—my maid, I find, met 
him walking im the park with her, and the cre- 
ditor is my maid’ s brother,’’ 

Here she paused, exhausted with her own 
vehemence ; and I replied, *‘ I am sorry, ma- 
dam, that you listen to tales teld you by your 
servant: I am also sorry that a transaction, 
which, though rash, was kind, is known to) 
more persons than my husband and me. I 
know, as well aa you, that Pendarves visited 
at Mrs. Saunders’s lodgings, and he was very 
likely seem in the park with her. To the 
money transaction I am also privy, and I as- 
sure you my Mr. Pendarves need not apply to | 
yours on this, or, I trust, om any cocasion ; for 
the creditor has been here, and he is paid by 
this time,”’ 

‘*Then he must have borrowed the money, 
for I know he has lost a great deal lately.”’ 

‘Mrs. Pendarves,’’ said I, rising with great 
agitation, ‘‘I will not allow yon to speak thas 
of the husband whom I leve and honor. I tell 
you, that he has paid the creditor with his own 
money; and if you persist in a conversation so 
offensive to me, | will quit the room.” 

**How! this tome? Do you consider who | 
am—end our relationship !’’ 

“You are the wife of my great-uncle, ma- 
dam, no more; and were you even my mother, I 
would not sit and listen tamely to aspersions 
of my husband, and | mast desire that our con- 
versation on this subject may end here.’’ 

1 believe there is nothing more formidable 


edness. 
“*Conductor,’’ she asked in the blandest of 
manners and most mellifluous of tones, ‘‘ how | 
many seats do I oceupy ?’’ | 
Taken by surprise, he glanced from one side | 
to the other of her extended dress, and then at 
her. The lady’s face was serenely interroga- 


| 

tive. | 

* About four, I should think, madam,”’ he | 
said, wondering what would come next.” 

‘Here are twenty cents,’’ she said, dropping | 

the dimes from her lavender kidded fingers | 


into his extended palm. 
disturbed !’’ 
One would have thought the possibility of | 


‘*I do not wish to be | 


ure rather impossible ; but having secured | 
vertelf from the chance, in spite of stares and 
whispers, the quadrupled fair pursued her way | 
happily and uncreasedly to her destination. It | 
was as 
example to all ladies of similar bolloonish di- 


mensions.— Boston Bee. 
' 


Comet ov 1858.—This remarkable comet, | 
(saya the Albany Argus,) is now visible to the 


large speculative inquiry, but the market closed 


flat at 51s(@50s 6d. Turpentine Spirits steady at | 


37s(@37s 6d. Iron—Welsh rails and bars firm at 


| £6 5s for both. Fish Oils are quiet. Linseed dull 


at 33s. Rice (Carolinas) quiet. 

f@ Tux Omvsiporence or Love.—Love has 
made a grave gouty statesman fight duels, the 
soldier fly from his colors, a pedant a fine 
gentleman, and the very lawyer a poet.— 
Wycherley. 


jf 1 had rather telieve all the fables | 


in the Talmud and the 


and disturbing such a supreme embodiment ofcom- | this universal frame is without a mind.— 


God never wrought miracles to convince Athe- 


to convince them. It is true, that a little phi- 


depth in philosophy bringeth them back to re- 
ligion ; for while the mind of man looketh upon 


second causes scattered, it may sometimes rest 


on them, and go no further; but when it be- 


Avstnia.—The Emperor of Austria has de- | 


| Apowder magazine, containing 200,000 Ibs. | 
| of powder, exploded at Astrakan, on the Cas- | 


quoted at 52s@52s 6. The market closed quiet | 


| 
| 


| him, neck and heels,—shake him o’er the pit 
/o’ hell; but for gudesake dinna let him fa’ in.’’ 
| Considerably charitable. 

f@ Tus Gotpen Meay.—For aught I zee, 


they that starve with nothing: it is no mean 
happiness, therefore, to be seated in the mean ; 
superfluity comes sooner by white hairs, but 
competency lives longer.—Shakspeare. 


‘loving was well made by a little girl six years 
old. She was eating something at breakfast 
| which she seemed to relish very much. 
| you love it?” asked her aunt. 
| plied the child, with a 
gust; “I /ike it. 
kiss it.”’ 

jam Learsixc axnp Wispom.—The learned 
man is only useful to the learned; the wize 
man is equally useful to the wise and the sim- 
ple. The merely learned man has not elevated 
his mind above that of others; his judgments 
are not more penetrating—his remarks not 
more delicate, nor his actions more beautiful 
than those of others. It is wholly different 
with the wise man: he moves far above the 
common level—he observes everything from a 





look of dis- 


| different point of view; in his employments 
ports :—Flour—Choice brands held firmly, but | 


there is always an aim, in his views always 
freedom, and all with him is above the com- 
mon level.—Jean Paul Richter. 


Tue greatest glory of a free-born people 
Is to transmit that freedom to their children. 
—Havard. 


j@- Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father, is this ; to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their afflictions, and to keep 
one’s self unspotted from the world.—Bible. 


Tuat place that does contain 
My books, the best companion is to me; 
A glorious court where hourly I converse 
With the old sages and philosophers ; 
And sometimes, for variety, I confer 
With kings and emperors, and weigh their 
counsels, 
Calling their victories, if unjustly got, 
To a strict account; and in my fancy 
Deface their ill-placed statues. 
—Massinger. 











pectacle to admire. We commend her | losophy inclineth men’s minds to Atheism; but | 


Tue 


| American Colonization Society, with President 


Buchanan, for the return of the recaptured | 
ists, because His ordinary works are sufficient | Africans, provides that the negroes are to be 


| fed, clothed and instructed, for the space of 
one year. They are to receive instructions in 
the arts of civilized life, and whatever may 


seem best qualified to fit them for usefulness in | 
Their youthfulness is favorable to | 


| Liberia. 
improvement under such a regime, very few of 
| the number having yet reached maturity.— 


| Under the laws of the Liberian Republic, all 


naked eye, as predicted by Dr. Gould some holdeth the chain of them confederate and | persons under age are bound out during the 


weeks ago. It is now one hundred and forty 
millions of miles distant, and is rapidly ap- 
proaching the earth, and already shows through 
a common opera-glass, a well-defined tail. We | 
are told that dari 
the comet will be of the most striking bright- 
ness, possibly the largest of the century, and at 
that time will be seen near Arcturus, perhaps 
even surpassing that brilliant star in splendor. | 


It is now visible for about an hour after sunset, | 


and an hour before sunrise, in a line with the 
two stars called the pointers, and forming near- 
ly a right angle between there and Arcturus. It 
is now best seen at four o'clock in the morning. 
Dr. Gould also s ¢ 
his Journal, that the similarity of the ele- 
ments, it was possible that this comet was iden- 
tical with the first comet of 1827, and also that 
of 1764. This fact seems now, from the recent 
observations, almost certain, affording a reason- 
able presumption that it is a periodic comet, 
whose period is about thisty-one years. 

Ix a gecent examination of the Staten Island 
‘* ineendiaries’’ in New York, Dr. Bissell gave 
it as his opinion that if a person’s hair is wash- 
ed and combed every day, he is not liable to 
disease, because cleanliness‘of the person is al- 
ways a preventive. If a man were at work all 
day in the vicinity of the sick, and his hair wet 
with perspiration, the doctor don’t think he 
would get the disease ; but if he let his hair get 
dirty and matted, he thinks he could not very 
well escape. * 


ested in the last number of | 


dence and Deity.—Lerd Bacon. 
g@® An Indian out West was heard to make 


wigwai.”’ 


_ Curss Proste.—John and Julia’s pro- | 
b 


, linked together, it must needs fly to Provi- | 


riod of their minority—a fact which, the 
-resident remarked, gave him assurance that 
| they would be suitably cared for. For the 
_ services thus rendered, the Society will receive 


the first week in October | the following exclamation, on seeing one of our | something less than 850,000, or 8150 for each | 
| fashionable (hooped) ladies :—‘‘ Ugh! much | 


negro. As soon as the contract was com- 
| pleted, Mr. McLain immediately left for New 
fork, where purchases of provisions were 
made to the unt of $9,000; clothing, 


em, by Amator. John to mate and move im | $2,300 ; agricultural implements, $1,000 ; all of 


two moves :— 


John moves his arm round Julia’s neck: 
She moves one square and whispers check ; 
He, nothing daunted, moves right straight 
His lips to hers and calls out mate! 


SOLUTION. 


Poor Julia yields to love's constraints ; 
Sighs, blushes, palpitates and faints. 


g@ Weeue a Tuerr.—A citizen missed 


two pounds of fresh butter, which was to be re- | 


served for himself. The maid, however, had 

not only stolen it, but fastened the theft upon 

the cat; averring, moreover, she caught her in 
_ the act of finishing the last morsel. The wily 

cit immediately put the kitten intothe scales, 

and found it to weigh but a pound and a half! 

This mode of accurate reasoning being quite 
| conclusive, the girl confessed her crime. 


) which were shipped on board the Niagara. 

We are informed that the negroes will not all 
| be landed at one place, but distribated in small 
| detachments at several points along the coast, 
| whence they will be sent off to the receptacles 

for newly arrived emigrants recently prepared 
| at Careysburg and other salubrious points, for 
settlement in the interior. As it is not pro- 
| bable that more than three weeks will be con- 
/sumed in reaching the African coast, the ne- 


three months—a period so brief that they will 
not be liable to the climate fevers. During the 


frigate, so lately filled by the telegraphic cable, 
and be served with food, and sleep in blankets 
on the deck, as is customary with lower class 
passengers. 


Ax English officer writes from India of the 
taking of a Rajah and the sacking of his palace. 
They found in the treasure vaults large bags 
containing 320,000 rupees and £90,000 in gold, 
| with jewels estimated at £200,000. 


SEPTEMBER 25, 


**Yes, ma’am, directly,’’ was the re- | * 
’ ectly “| signs to settle permanently in America, the | 


7 The distinction between liking and | 


“ Do 
“No,” re- | 


If I loved it, I should | 


Recartvrep Arnricass.—The Jour- | 
Koran, than that | nal of Commerce learns that the contract 
| concluded by Mr. McLain, Secretary of the | 


voyage, they will occupy the spar deck of the | 


‘ 3 ) e 
1858. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Ir we would inquire into the bearing of ma- 
nufactures upon prosperity and population, as 
contrasted with mere commerce, astriking illus- 
tration may be found in the comparison of Man- 
chester and Liverpool. In the twenty years 
between 1831 and 1851 Manchester increased 
from a population of 261,584 to 439,797, while 
Live 1. in the same period, only advanced 
from 165,221 to 258,346. 

A rortiox of the 69th (Irish) New York regi- 
ment, Col. Ryan, are — reparations to 
visit Ireland by one of the steamers. 
Upwards of one hundred, rank file, have 
signified their intention to go. Lord Napier has 


been written on the subject, and he has writ- | 
e government. It | 


ten for the opinion of the 
is believed no ition will be made. 

Tux English East India Company, whose ex- 
istence as a on ceased on the Ist inst., 
received its first charter in 1600, and in the fol- 
lowing year they, for the first time, equipped 

and sent outa fleet of five sail, the 
which was 600 tons, and the smallest 100 tons. 

Tus Porato Rot.—The rot, though in some 
places severe, is not general, and it is now evi- 
dent that the supply of sound will be 
abundant. At New York, the market is 
ly supplied, and the price ranges from $1,25 to 

' 92,25 r barrel, the latter for very fine and 
large Mercers. There is no rot in the Middle 


| States, and it is mostly confined to some sec- | 


tions of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
near the seacoast. 

As Usurcxy Prrz.—An English paper states 
that a laborer, engaged in cutting a wheat field 
at Highfield, in Derbyshire, was smoking his 


pipe, when some fire from it ignited the stand- | 
ing grain, and destroyed -in a few minutes be- 


tween five and six acres of wheat. 
New Corros at Norrotx, Va.—The first bale 


of new cotton was received at Norfolk, Va., | 


on Tuesday week, by the Seaboard and Roa- 


noke railroad, from Eli Cherry, of Martin county, | 
North Carolina, and sold at fifteen cents per 


pound, 


wich, England, brother of Mrs. Fry. She de- 
land of her birth. A large gathering of the 
members of the Society of Friends assem- 
| bled at Liverpool to take leave of the widow of 
#0 prominent a member of that society. 
Stasiricant.—A friend of ours was complain- 
ing yesterday of a boil. ‘‘Do you put any- 
thing on it?’ was asked. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he replied, 
| “IT put a pair of pantaloons on it this morn- 
ing.’’ We compassionated him, and asked no 
questions about the seat of the complaint. 


Tux Aprian Battooy Ascension — Periovs | 


Srrvatioy.—Apriay, Michigan, Sept. 17.—Mr. 


Thurston, the aeronaut, who was carried off by | 


his balloon yesterday, was seen at a quarter 
| past one o’clock, P. M., at a great height, in 


certained by compass bearing, by the parties 
observing him. After Mr. Bannisler, his com- 
panion, had alighted, the basket and netting 


' were removed and the balloon inverted, to) 


facilitate the escape of the gas. Mr. Thurs- 
ton was holding on to the uninflated portion, 
seated on the valve-board, when it ascended 
with him. 

Presipent BucHaNan at Wueattaxp.—Lay- 
cAsTeR, Sept. 17.—President Buchanan arrived 
quietly at Wheatland last evening. He came 
in his private carriage from Columbia. This is 
his first visit home since his election. He has 


| not yet visited the city, being engaged on his | 


own private affairs. 

Late news from Utah says that Brigham 
Young still keeps himself concealed, and is 
living in constant danger and fear of the ven- 
geance of his own ple, who have become 

reatly incensed at he envelling of enormous 
rauds. This is a confirmation of former re- 
ports, that were not generally credited. 

Tue Boston Traveller says, it has thus far 
been found impracticable to lay a submarine 
cable that will remain for any length of time, 
between the main land and Martha’s Vineyard. 
A line has been twice laid from Falmouth across 
the Sound to the Vineyard, a distance of about 
four miles; but it has soon been broken by 
_ the winding of the sea-weed around it, and the 
| strength of the current. Bunches of the sea- 
| weed accumulating, in a short time, to the size 
| of a haycock, would get tangled around it, till 

the force of the stream or tide, in the Sound, 
| would break the cable. The cable used is simi- 
| lar to the Atlantic cable. 

Tue U. 8. District Court at Charleston, S. C., 
| has refused the motion for a discharge on 
| habeas corpus of the crew of the slave brig 
“Gen, Patnam. The prisoners, who were in 
| court at the rendition of the decision, were re- 
manded into the custody of the U. 8. Marshal, 
who took them back to the jail, where they 
had been previously confined. 

Tue editor of the Fredericksburg News writes 
from the Greenbrier White Sulphur Spring 
that, among the complaints he had there heard, 
the most reasonable was that of a young lady 
who uttered the following: ‘‘ Two weeks here 
at two doilars a day, besides the bar bill, and 

no beau yet.”’ 
| A coop deal of feeling exists among the 
| spiritualists, growing out of the separation of 
Mrs. Cora L. V. Hatch, the celebrated trance 
medium, and her husband. Domestic difficul- 
ties have been the cause. 

Marne Execriox.—Merrill, the Republican 
_ candidate for Governor, has been re-elected by 
| about ten thousand majority. Mr. French, 
| Republican, has been elected to Congress from 
the Third District, by 25 to 50 majority, and 
| not Mr. Johnson, as the first returns seemed 
The delegation, consequently, 





| to indicate. 
| continues all Republican. 
| New Haves, Cosnecricet, Sept. 13.—A spirit- 
ed election took place here to-day for Assessors 
and members of the Board of Relief. The De- 
mocrats were successful by eight majority. 

Jvupcr Breesg, of Illinois, the Administration 
candidate for Senator, publishes a letter in 
| the Missouri Republican on the subject of Illi- 
nois polities. He denies that he is not a candi- 
date for the Senate, and also the assertion that 
he supports Douglas. He denounces ‘‘all con- 
spirators and disorganizers against the honor 
| and integrity of the Democratic party,’’ and 
says he will follow that party and no indivi- 
dual. 

Tas Cuances or Dieoixe ror Gop iy WivTER. 
_—According to Mr. Yale, chief trader at Fort 

Langley, Fraser River is frozen tight enough 

| for skating wpon it from the latter part of De- 


‘cember till the last of March. The water falls | 


in September, and does not rise again till May, 
and then keeps high till September again. If 
‘this statement be true, whatever gold there 
may be in Fraser River it is likely to remain 
| there, for the working season, under the most 
favorable circumstances, cannot be over two 
or three months in the year. 

Horses Kitten sy Eatixc Rusrep Oats.— 
Canada paper says that a gentleman recently 
turned five horses into a field of rusted oats, and 
they were all found dead the next morning.— 
Rust is supposed to be caused by a very minute 
insect, which lives on the juice of the straw, 
and the rust is its poisonous secretions. 

INTERESTING TO NewsPAPER PROPRIETORS. —One 
of the courts of the State of Indiana, recently 
made a decision, which is of interest to ail 


| newspaper proprietors throughout the Union. | 
groes will have been absent from home about | A controversy existed relative to the charge for | 


advertising, between the Commissioners of Ha- 
milton county and the Patriot newspaper. It 
was held by the Judge that ‘‘the published 


terms of newspapers constitute a contract. If | 


work is given to newspaper publishers without 
a special contract contravening the published 
terms, the publisher can charge and receive 
according to the terms so published. 
necessary to prove what the work cost, or was 
worth; the publishers have a right to fix the 
' estimate value of their columns, and if so fix- 


ed, no other question need be asked, but the | 


| price thus charged can be recovered.’’ 


largest of | 


Amoye the arrivals by the Asia was Mrs. Gar- | 
ney, widow of Joseph John Gurney, of Nor- | 


the direction of Malden, Canada West, as as- | 


It is not | 





| New York Democraric Converrioxs. —The 
| Softs had the upper hand in the Convention,. 


j and elected Horatio Seymour President. The 
_ difficulty between the Tammany Hall delegation, 
| and the Fernando Wood men (Hards), was de- 


cided by the committee on contested seats re-: 
porting in favor of the entire Tammany dele-: 
_ gation—whereat the Wood men withdrew in a: 


oly, under protest. 
tions were made : 
For Governor, Amasa J. Parker. 
| other candidates withdrawing. } 
| Lieutenant-Governor, John J. Taylor, 
| Tioga. 
' Canal Commissioner, Sherburne B. Piper, of 
N 


of New York. 

Syracvar, Sept. 16.—The Convention adopt- 
ed resolutions of a national character, and then 
adjourned sine die. 


The following nomina- 


| 


[All the 
of 


———— 


Wuart Mient pe Exrecrep.—aA recent article 
says:—*‘‘ The writer of this has been shown a 
| list of forty trance speaking mediums, of both sexes, 
| which will soon be made public, who have 
| either separated from their husbands and wives, 
_ or are living in extreme unhappiness. The list 
includes most of the prominent speaking me- 
| diums of the country. Some women have aban- 
| doned their husbands for other “ affinities.’’ 
/ One who has figured in the recent Free Love 
, Conventions is set down as having abandoned 
/two husbands, beth of whom are living—and 
| one woman traded husbands with a sister spiri- 
|} tualist. The male mediums are represented as 
of the same sort.’’”’ 

p® Mrs. Speckles says the best vegetable 
pill yet invented for destroying a gnawing at 
the stomach, is an apple-dumpling. 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


BREADSTUFFS—tThere has been but little 
activity in the Flour market since our last notice, 
and at the close prices fell off 12j¢ @ bbl, there 
being only a limited inquiry for both export and 
home consumption, the receipts having materially 
increased. The sales for shipment comprise only 
5000 bbls at $5,50@5,62} BB bbl for fresh ground 
from new wheat; $6(@6,25 for extra, cad $6,50@7 
for extra family, including 200 half bbls at $6 PB 
pair; 200 bbls sour extra family at $5,50, and 50 
bbls middlings at $4. The sales for the supply of 
| the retailers and bakers have been to a fair extent 

within the range of these quotations. Rye Flour 
| and Corn Meal have been steady at $4 P bbi, but 
with very limited sales. 

GRAIN—The receipts of Wheat have somewhat 
increased, and the demand having fallen off, 
| prices have receded 1@2c ® bus. There is no 

shipping demand, and the millers are pravners 
| cautiously. The sales amount to about 35, 
_ bushels, ranging from $1,25@1,30 for fair and 
choice red, and $1,35@1,40 for white, including 
some Kentucky do at $1,45, and inferior lots be- 
| low our lowest quotations. Rye comes in slowly; 
sales at 70@75e for new, and 78@80c for old. 
Corn has been scarce and in demand at an advance 
of 2c PM bus; sales of 12,000 bushels yellow at 90@ 
92c in store, and 924@93e afloat, including 1400 
| bushels white at 860, and inferior at 80c. Oats 
were in active request early in the week, but since 
| the demand has fallen off; sales of 8@10,000 bus 
at 43c for new Delaware and Pennsylvania, and 50c 
for eld crop. Some lots have been purchased for 
shipment to New Orleans. 
ROVISIONS—But little doing in any descrip- 
tion. The receipts and stocks of Pork are light, 
but there is very little demand for it, and the sales 
| have been only in a small way at $18 for Mess, and 
| $15,25@15,50 for Prime. City packed Mess Beef 
| sells slowly for ship stores at $16 @ 16,50, cash. 
| The market is bare of Prime Beef. Bacon has 
been exceedingly quiet, with continued light sup- 
plies, light stocks and a light demand. Small sales 
of Hams at 10}@13c for plain and fancy canvass- 
ed; Sides at 9@9ic, and Shoulders at 7jo B® bh, 
eash and 60 days. Of Bulk Meats there is very 
little stock here to operate in. Small sales of 
Hams at 8c, and Shoulders at 63c. Lard—The 
stock is light, and prices firm. Small sales of bbls 
at 12c, and kegs at 13c ® th, cash. Butter is 
firmer, and there is less offering. Sales of solid 
ked at 11}@13c, and Roll at 13@16c ® bb, as 
in er. 

COTTON—There has been a steady demand from 
the manufacturers, and with light supplies and 
moderate stock, holders are firm at the improve- 
ment noted last week. The stringent rates de- 
manded, and the favorable tenor of the advices 
from abroad, however, had a tendency to some- 
what restrict operations. Sales of 800 bales, chiefly 
Uplands, at 12j¢ @ bh, for ordinary up to 13jo 
cash, for middling fair quality, and 123@14jc on 
time. 

BARK meets a fair inquiry, but at a decline of 
$1 P ton. Sales of 75 hhds No. 1 Quercitron at 
$30. Tanner’s Bark comes forward slowly and is 
but little inquired after. Sales of Chestnut at $14, 
and Spanish at $12,50@13 ® cord. 

BEESWAX is in demand, and good yellow sells 
on arrival at 3le ®  eash. 

COAL is unchanged. The receipts,-both by 
railroad and canal, from the Lehigh as well as 
from the Schuylkill region, have been quite mode- 
rate, but the demand has been limited, and the 
stocks are rather acoumulating. Prices, however, 
remain without change. 

COFFEE—The stock of Rio in first hands is 
about exhausted, and of Laguayra it is quite 
small. An import of 1631 bags of the latter has 
arrived this week. Sales of 400 bags Rio at 
103]@11jc, and 950 bags Laguayra at 120, on 
time. 

FEATHERS are in demand, with ve 
offering. 
cash. 

FRUIT—Domestic Fruit comes forward slowly. 
Dried Apples command — Green Apples 
range from $2 to $4,50 @ bbi. 

HIDES are generally held above the views of 
buyers, who are not disposed to operate to any ex- 
tent at the present high rates, and the market has 
ruled very quiet during the past week ; the arri- 
vals have been confined to some few lots received 
from the South. 

HOPS are quiet, but firm, and a small business 
doing at 10@12c for ’57, and 200 @ Wb for 1858. 

IRON—There has been very little demand for 
Pig Iron, but prices continue as last quoted. Sales 
of 7 @800 tons Anthracite at $21, $20 and $19 P 
ton, cash, for the three numbers. A small sale of 
superior Charcoal Blooms at $80. Limited sales 
of Bar and Boiler Iron at previous rates. 

LEAD—The stock is extremely light, and it is 
more inquired after. A sale of 327 pigs Virginia 
at 5c, on time, interest added. 5 

LEATHER—There is a fair demand for prime 
| stock, but other descriptions are neglected. 
LUMBER—There has been but little inquiry 

for any description, and the one is far in excess 

of the demand. Sales of 30, t Yellow Pine 
| Sap Boards at $14,50 ® M feet, and Laths in lots 
} at $1,20@1,22. A lot of W. 0. bhd staves sold 
| at $45. 
| MOLASSES is extremely quiet. The only sales 
| reported are small lots of Cuba at 30@3lc, and 
Sagar House Syrup at 40c. 
SEEDS—The receipts of Cloverseed are increas- 
| ing, but it is in limited request, and prices are 
| lower. Sales of 800 bus were made at $5,50@ 
| 6,624 64 ths for fair and good old crop; and 
| $5,75 for new. 1200 bus Timothy sold at $1,94 

2,124, and 600 bus Flaxseed at $1,694@1,70 @ 
| bus, at which figures it is wanted. 
| SPIRITS—Prices of Brandy and Gin are ur- 
| ehanged. Sales of Boblen’s Gin at $1,05@1,10. 

N E Rum is selling at 37@38ec. Whiskey con- 
_ tinues very dull. of and Ohio bbls 
at 24@25c; hhds at 24c, and drudge at NO. 
| SUGAR—The market has been quiet, with light 
supplies and stocks. Sales of 250 hhds Cuba and 
Porto Rico at 7@8jec, on time. The refiners re- 

duced the Daye +@ie. 
| TALLOW is scarce and firm. Sales of City Ren- 
| dered at 10c, and Country at 9jc, cash. 

A Prices continue very firm for both 
Leaf and Manufactured, and there is a stcady 
+}home consumption demand. The stocks of the 
| latter, y of the finer descriptions, are ex- 
light. 


few 
Sales of prime Western at 50c bh, 








tremel 

WOOL—The market continues quite firm, there 
| being a fair demand for the medium and low 
_ grades, which are getting searce. Sales of 180,000 
Ts ranging from 31 to D, cash, for common 
and fine, includ a lot of 40,000 ths extra fine 
| Saxony at our hig figure. 


a 


iagara, ~ or 
State Prison Inspector, Edward T. Donnelly; 


~ 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST MARRIAGES. ! 
—_——_____— - | Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion. WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


May be obtained week'y at the Periodical Depots of ——- 
2 : LR. Noe. N.Y : 
at RODE hen 10s Ree ’ oF a es must always be accom-| Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion. — aes es OF PUPILS LIMITSD To RIeHT. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Ba‘timore, Md. | panied by a responsible name. Ritts Ginn Atentiemttentien Gdien 6 errons wishing to find a good home and school 
aaa = > ae Bes: = ti , —— for misses, betwee 
BURNHAM, FEDE IN be . — nn = “ a — n 
SAPPORDS DARK. Nereui@an — | lime for e insertion. age, will receive Cireuiine, of thle ton — 
mt tg ee | On the Sth instant, by the Rev. J. H. Kennard, | _ , | plication to the Principal, — 
&. W. PEASE & CO., 2% West 6th St., Cincinnati O. | i Zesnre rater ‘<~ am Miss Martua OF Payment is required in advance. #6 25-3t Miss FRANCES W. ALLEN. 
MeNALLY & CO., 75 Dearborn St., Chicago, 1.1, Oe the lech sere ww he mor. J. C. Clay. D.| and Bat, -— 
A. GUNTER, No. 99 Third &t., Leuieville, Ky. D., Parxer H. Braprorp, of New York, to Ext- 


HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tenn. | - 
ELI ADAMS, Davenport, —_— | zapeta A. Cuains, of Philadelphia. 


7. 
‘HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


S® (ne of the neatest replies ever heard 

in a legislative body, or anywhere else, was 

| lately made by Mr. Tilson of Rockland, Maine. 

A member had replied to something Mr. Tilson 

had said, and pausing a moment, he inquired 

if he saw the line of argument. ‘‘ Mr. Speak- 

er,’’ said he, “in anawer to the gentleman, I 

would say, I hear the humming of the wheel, 
but I do not see any thread."’ 

2& A critic was never better criticised than 








‘RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





ETTING RICH.—The AGENTS of the 


SIXTEEN YEARS | 


r oo lars by the 


IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 
yf At the su end of what has always been 
~~ gonsidere< avenue of the Mammoth 
a nine miles its entrance, there is a) 
pit, ¢ and deep and terrible, known as the 
ho om. Tens of thousands have gazed into 
with awe whilst Bengal lights were thrown 
ss. it to make its fearful depths visible, but 
“mone, ever had the daring to explore it. The 
~ — Selebrated guide Stephen, who was deemed in- 
sensible to fear, was offered six hundred dol- 
rietors of the cave if he would 
descend to the bottom of it, but he shrank from 
the peril. A few years ago, a Tennessee pro- 
fessor, a learned and bold man, resolved to do 
what no one before him had dared do, and 
making his ents with great care and 
precaution, had himself lowered down by a 
strong rope a handred feet, but at that point 
his courage failed him, and he called aloud to 
be drawn out. No human power could ever 
have induced him to repeat the appalling expe- 
riment. 

A couple of weeks ago, however, a young 
gentleman, of Louisville, whose nerves never 
trembled at mortal peril, being at the Mammoth 
Cave, with Professor Wright, of our city, and 
others determined, no matter what the dangers 
and difficulties might be, to explore the depths 
of the Maelstrom. Mr. Proctor, the enterprising 
proprietor of the Cave, sent to Nashville and 
procured a long rope of great strength for the 
purpose. The rope and some necessary timbers 
were borne by the guides and others to the 
point of proposed exploration. The arrange- 
ments being soon completed, the rope, with a 
heavy f ent of rock affixed to it, was let 
down and swung to and froto dislodge any 
loose rocks that would be likely to fall at the 

touch. Several were thus dislodged, and the 


long continued reverberations, rising up like | 


distant thunder from below, proclaimed the 
depth of the horrid chasm. Then the young 
hero of the occasion, with several hats drawn 
over his head to protect it as far as possible 
against any masses falling from above, and with 
. -s ht in his hand and the rope fastened around 
directed the half dozen men who he'd the rope, 
to let him down in‘o the Cimmerian gloom, 
We have heard from his own ii an account 


~ rock went whizzing past, but none struck 
im. 


Thirty or forty feet from the top he saw | 


took his place over the awful pit | 
, P eosnoge pl, ant | greatly improved the invention. While we applaud 


a ledge, from which, as he judged by appear- | 


amces, two or three avenues led off in different 
directions. About a hundred feet from the top 


a cataract from the side of the pit went rushing | 


down the abyss, and, as he descended by the 
side of the falling water, and inthe midst of 
the spray, he felt some apprehension that his 


light would be extinguished, but his care pre- 
He was landed at the bottom of 


vented this. 


the pit, a hundred and ninety feet from the | 


top. He found it almost perfectly circular, 
about eighteen feet in diameter, with a small 
opening at one point, leading to a fine chamber 
of no great extent. He found on the floor beau- 


tiful specimens of black silex of immense size, | 


vastly larger than were ever discovered in any 


other part of the Mammoth Cave, and also a | 


multitude of exquisite formations, as pure and 
white as virgin snow. 

Making himself heard, with great effort, by 
his friends, he at length asked them to pull 
him partly up, intending to stop onthe way 
and explore a cave that he had observed open- 
ing about forty feet above the bottom of the 

it. 
all himself with much exertion into it, and 
holding the end of the rope in his hand, he in- 


Reaching the mouth of that cave; he | 


cautiously let it go, and it swung out apparent- | 


ly beyond his reach. The situation was a fear- 

one, and his friends above could do nothing 

for him. Soon, however, he made a hook of 

the end of his lamp, and, by extending himself 

as far over the verge as possible without falling, 
he succeeded in securing the rope. 

Fastening it to a rock, he followed the avenue 


150 or 200 yards to a point where he found it | 


blocked by an impassable avalanche of rock and 
earth. Returning to the mouth of this avenue, 


he beheld an almost exactly similar mouth of | 


another on the opposite side of the pit, but not 
being able to oe | himself into it, he refaaten- 
ed the rope around his body, suspended himself 


| ander’s Feast. 


when Goldsmith said of Lord Kames’s Ele- 
ments of Criticiem, ‘‘It is easier to write that 
book than to read it.’’ 

#® The toothache may be cured by holding 
in the hand a certain root—that of the tooth. 

3 The gentleman is known at once by his 
walk, the lady by her carriage. 

B® VN oltaire’s saying in answer to a stran- 
ger, who was observing how tall his trees crew, 
“*that they had nothing else to do!”’ 
quaint mixture of wit and humor. 

B® The only real liberty cap is a night-cap. 


Was a 


In it men visit one-third of their lives the land , 


of sleey—the only land where they are always 
free and equal. 


THE ELECTRO-SILVER PLATING of Messrs. 


J. 0. MEAD & SONS.—If «splendor, usefulness 


and economy combined, possess attractions for 
families of judgment, taste and experience, then it 
may be fairly inferred that the strong and beauti- 
ful silverware of John O. Mead & Sons, whose 


' ed stomach. oy 


superb store is at 843 Chestnut Street, corner of | 


Ninth, will become more popular than ever. This 
firm combines the most useful experimenters of the 
United States, in the production of articles that 
equal in durability, or burnished, chased and frost- 
ed surfaces, the manufactures of either Birming- 
ham or Sheffield. Mr. Mead, Sr., is the first sil- 


| Versmith that brought the galvanic battery into 


operation in this country, in the process of electro- | 


plating; while an inspection of the ample, varied 


| and elegant stock at the establishment of J. 0. M. 


& Sons, will abundantly show that they have since © 


the laying of the Atlantic cable, and conveying of 
the galvanic current beneath the sea for interna- 


| tional purposes—let us not fi t thead f 
of his descent. Occasionally masses of earth | wed : oy ge ~ mp ge 


| eidjpewying the same element {tn coating a hard, 


pure metal with silver, thicker and in every way 
superior, to the lamin laid on by the older fashion, 
and which are so liable to crack or peel off. How 
much this invention increases the elegancies and 
comforts of life, how economical is it, especially in 
large hotels, and to how many artisans does it give 
employment! In the Mead manufactory alone, 
nearly one hundred artists and workmen are en- 
abled to support their families by manipulation in 
the precious metal; and so perfect are the resuits 
of their labors, that written guarantees are confi- 


dently given with articles sold, denoting that with — 


fair usage, they willlast fora generation. Inshort, 
by the improved Mead process, the silver is incor- 
porated, as it were, with the substance covered, 
that substance being a white, ringing metal, and 
not the soft composition of pewter-like ductility 
formerly used. But what are the utilitarian and 
economic elegancies that are produced by Mead & 
Sons? We italicise the word ‘‘economic,’’ because 


, with all the effect of entire silver, more than half 


the cost is saved, and also because the very break- 
age of tea and dinner services in china, would soon 
pay for beautiful sets of Mead’s Electro-Plated, 
that would at any rate endure in constant use for 
a life-time; while— 
‘‘Every household chief, whether gay or sedate, 
Rejoices in tables well furnieh’d with plate.”’ 


But we must not pass over sud si/entio, the many 


| P Township 


beautiful forms and devices that are employed to | 


please the eye, both modern and antique—the lat- 
ter in several cases being adopted from the Greek, 


Etruscan, and the Roman, as revealed from the | 


volcano-buried treasures of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii. 
in the carved spouts and grotesque handles of 


| epergnes, bowls, ice and water pitchers, tea and 


coffee-pots, while net a few goblets with gold inte- 
riors, are worthy in shape and symmetry, to have 


These graceful effects are conspicuous, even | 


| Louisville 


figured in the regal halls of Beltshazzer or at Alex- | 


The epergnes are chaste, ornate, 


| massive or gorgeous, to suit the diversified fancies 


of customers—so also the handsome salvers. But 


| the dinner and tea equipages, highly burnished, 


again over the abysg, and shouted to his friends | 


to raise him to the top. The pull was an ex- 
ceedingly severe one, and the rope, being ill 
adjusted around his body, gave him the most 
excruciating pain. 
gotten in a new and dreadful peril. 
was 90 feet from the mouth of the pit and 100 
from the bottom, swaying and swinging in mid 
air, he heard rapid and excited wool 


of horror | 


But soon his pain was for- | 
When he | 


| 


and alarm abdve, and soon learned that the | 
rope by which he was upheld had taken fire | 
from the friction of the timber over which it | 


passed. Several moments of awful suspense to 


those above, and still more awful to him below, | 


ensued. To them and him a fatal 
stant catastrophe seemed inevitable. 


But the fire was extinguished with a bottle of looked; nor lastly, the communion plate, in which 


water belonging to himself, and then the party 
above, though almost exhausted from their 
labors, succeeded in drawing him to the top. 
He was as calm and self-possessed as upon his 


overcome by fatigue, sank down upon the 
ground, and his friend, Professor Wright, from 
over-exertion and excitement, fainted, and re- 
mained for some time insensible. 


and in- | Neither must the spoons, ladles, 


and enriched with floral garlands and embossed 
emblematical devices—in some instances even with 
landscapes—are glorious triumphs of artistic im- 


| Washington Gas 


| New Grenada 


agination and skill, transcending in beauty any- | 
| thing of the kind that we had ever before seen, | 


even at Mead’s. Then the ‘‘Magic Castor’’ 
charming contrivance, as curious as it is elegant. 
The wine-coolers and punch-bowls are all superb; 
likewise the vegetable and butter dishesand covers, 
and the fruit, bread and cake baskets. There is 
one very classic and even lofty pyramidal orna- 
ment for the dessert table, containing silver bas- 
kets suspended from brackets, for confectionary 
and other delicacies, and mainly supported by 


three Caryatidmw-like figures, symbolizing Agricul- Sintes cad nave's 


ture, Commerce and the Arts. This is truly a 
chef d'auvre, both in design and execution.— 


pearl 
knives and forks, with a brilliant polish, be over- 


there are several appropriate services. One exqui- 


site feature in Mead’s plating is, that in chasing, Fore quarter 
| every point, line and minute device in carving or - 
| raising, is displayed in full relief, whether in dead 
entrance into the pit, but all of his companions, | 


or burnished silver. Mead’s establishment is, in 


| short, one of the institutions of the city, from 
which orders are filled and despatched to all parts | 


The young adventurer left his name engraved | 


in the depths of the Maelstrom—the name of 


the first and only person that ever gazed upon | MORBUS, 


its mysteries — Louisville Journal, llth. 


of the Union; and we may add that magnificent 
prizes are made for Agricultural Fairs and other 
public occasions. 


FOR SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, and 


CHOLERA 
DIARRHEA, 


is a) 


PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 


handle | 


| New pot’s(N J), 
bas 


| Corn, # basket 


| Jayne's CARMINATIVE DALSAM Will be found acer- | 


Tue So-caLLep Cessions or TERRITORY BY THE 


States TO THE Unrrep Sratres.—There are those 
who think that the individual States which 
have ceded territory to the United States have 
a superior claim to its proceeds. But they do 


not advert to the history of these cessions, nor | your family. 


seem to understand the ground upon which 
they were made. At the time of the revolution 


| 
| 
| 


there was a vast body of vacant land appertain- 


ing to the crown, and the question arose whe- 
ther it belonged to the States within whose 
chartered limits it was situated, or to the 
Union inits federative capacity. It was con- 


| 


’ 
tended, and with irresistible force, that this | 
land was acquired by the common exertions of | 


all, and that the title of the crown passed to 


| 


the Union, which represents all, and not to the | 
several States, who had no otherclaim thanthe | 


mere circumstance that the territory in ques- 


tion was located within their chartered limits. | 


This view prevailed, and Virginia, New York, 


Pog © d 1 to Wy e » Uni > 
Se., cones the government of the Union the , Jayne & Son, Philadelphia, and is for sale by their | 
| agents throughout the United States and Canadas. 


vacant lands within their respective limits, 
which, prior to the revolation, belonged to the 
crown.—Philada, North American. 


A Carita. Ipga.—The estimation in which a 
doctor is held in China, is rather a proof of his 


ability than of any general regard that is felt | 


for the medical profession in the Celestial em- 
pire. Every time a person dies, the physician 


who attended him in his last illness is obliged 


to have a lantern suspended over his own door 


which he mast light every evening fora certain | 


space of time. Such a regulation in this city 
would be injurious to the gas companies, but 
would save the corporation much expense in 
lighting the streets. The Chinese, also repre- 
sent Medicine in an allegorical picture on which 
are painted two sick men lying side by side in 
bed. These are meant for the invalid and the 
disease of which he is suffering. The doctor is 
represented blindfolded and with a heavy club 
in his hand, with which he strikes at random, 
right and left. If he strikes the disease it is 
destroyed—but the chances are equally great 
in favor of his annihilating his patient—a fact 
that we are also beginning to appreciate in this 


country, 


Baroy Hempoupr says that he shall die next 
year, and has desired the postponement of the 
pablication of an edition ef his works unt 
Aafier that time. 


| Bitters which cures all these. 


tain and safe remedy. It has been the standard 


remedy with hundreds of families for nearly thirty | 
years, each year adding to its popularity and use- | 


fulness. 


thereby be the means of saving the life of some of 
It is pleasant to the taste, and the 


The following certificate is worthy perusal: 


Howarn’s Grove, Sheboygan Co., Wis. 
DR. D. JAYNE— 


Some time ago my wife was 


To every mother we therefore say, keep | 
| a bottle of it constantly in your house, as it may 


| 


| Morris River Cove, 
#?M 


attacked with Diarrheea, which continued for three | 


weeks, and during that time she was attended by 


different physicians, who, with all their skill, could | R 


not stop the disease. I had lost all hopes of her 
recovery, then I happened to think of your Medi- 
eal Almanac, and after having consulted it, I 


found that vou recommended your Carminative | 
| Balsam. After my wife had taken two doses of it | 
she had some relief, and two bottles effected a per- 


fect cure. 


GODFREY HASSE. 
The Carminative is prepared only by Dr. D. 


erls-3t 


A FAVORITE REMEDY.—There is no medi- 
cine so extensively and favorably known as PERRY 
DAVIS'S VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. Its 
rapidly increasing sale in South America, India 
and Europe is ample proof of its success in those 
countries. Sold by all medicine dealers through- 
out the United States and Canadas. 


HAVE YOU THE DYSPEPSIA? the Asthma? 
the Liver Complaint, or General Debility? does 
your food distress you? Do you suffer from ner- 
vous irritation or ¢exni? Take the Oxygenated 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVER ann PLATED 
WARE.—First class goods constantly on hand. 
The subscriber paying cash for every article is en- 
abled to sell goods at very low prices. Tuos. W. 
Barry, 622 Market Street, Philada. erll-18t 


PHTHISIC OR ASTHMA —Those of our read- 
ers who suffer from this distressing complaint, are 
referred to the advertisement of Jonas Whitcomd's 
Renedy in another column. 

NEW YORK MARKETS. 

Sept. 18.—BREADSTU FFS—Flour firm: 12,000 
bbls sold; wheat buoyant; 20,000 bushels sold; 
red LI7@12%5e, white IS8@M0. Corn firm: 
50,000 bushels sold; mixed TO@T4); white 83 
Lard heavy at I}i(v ll): whiskey dull at 24. 


| Solvent bks par to } dis ' Solvent banks 


| Solv bks 


| Solv bks 


A ; : : , | Teal air 
youngest children will take it without difficulty. | mattis 


E. SEMON, Richmond, Va. 

MILTON BOULEMET, Mobile, A a. 

J.C. MORGAN, New Orleans, La. 

JAMES DAVENPORT, 8. Paul, Minnesota. 


Periodical dealers generally throughout the United 
States have it for sae. 


Hewxry Howsox, to Exiza, daughter of the 
Capt. D. Brewton, both of this city. 
the 2d instant, by the Rev. Dr. Cheeseman, | 
Taomas B. Cocmrax, to Miss Exizasetn Mc- | 
Caveuex, both of this city. | 
On the 7th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Clay, Mr. | 

















——2 
0S” Notices of Deaths must always be accom. | 
panied by a responsible name. 





F | Wirtram McComas, to Miss Joaxna Scott, both of | 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, | this city. 
Prepared by Doctor C. M. JACKSON, |, Om the lith instant, by the Rev. Jobn Street, , 
ine cont | Mr. Hawxines, to Miss Marcarer A._ 
eee ; | Temwer, both of Bristol, Pa. 
Liver as Jaundice, Chronie Om the 9th instant, by the Rev. Richard Newton, 
or Nervous » Diseases of the | Mr. Gronox Anica, to Miss Sacciz A. Derriecp, 
: Kid: ell Diseases of this city. 
arising froma Di Liver or Stomach. instant, by the Rev. Thos. J. Shep- 
Every family should have @ bottle of these Bit- Mr. Summon L. Zane, to Miss Titty E. 
ters in the house. Lentz, both of this city. 
ONE DOSE will instantly relieve a sick stomach. 
‘ ONE DOSE will cure the most distressing heart- 
urn. 
ONE DOSE will allay any agitation of the nerves. 
ONE DOSE taken an ) before meals, will | 
gives oO po 
ONE will, in many cases, cure ithe most 
severe headache, when proceeding from a disorder- 





ee | 
piaatption, on Dry Bayou, in St. Landry | 
Parizh, uisiana, on the 24th ultimo, James | 
Mores, of a disease of the heart, in his 6#th year. 
His remains were intered with Masonic honors at 
Moundville on the 25th ultimo. 
On the 13th instant, Sracr B. Parton, aged | 
33 years. 
the 13th instant, Mrs. Sanan E. Toner, aged | 
52 years. 
On the I4th instant, Mr. Caartes WALKER, 
aged 30 years. 
On the l4th instant, Mrs. Jutta Anmstrone, 
| aged 80 years. 
On the 14th instant, James Buiack, aged 76. 
On the 12th instant, James Symineron, aged 
62 years. 
On the 
88 years. 
On the 
On the 
50 years. 

On the 5th instant, 

aged 70 years. 

On the 5th instant, Georce Harris, aged 68. 

On the 6th instant, Marcaret Ate, aged 82. 

On the 5th of August, at her residence, near | 

New Alexandria, Westmoreland county, Pa., in 
the 33d year of herage, Mra. Jane KENNEDY, | 
wife of Mr. David H. Kennedy. 

The character of Mrs. K. was adorned by many 
0g excellent qualities, modest, kind and gentle. She 
Will's & Elmira was highly respected by all who knew her, and was | 
+ ces ui >, =, | especially loved by her husband and kindred. Her | 
| stock 10; last illness, which was protracted and severe, was 
ening *s borne with great fortitudeand patience. The power 

st of a good hope of salvation to dispel the fear of death | 





These Bitters can be obtained at any as 
or seller of Patent Medicines in the United States | 
and Canadas. Price 75 cents per bottle. See that 


the signatare of C. M. Jackson is on the wrapper | 
of each bottle. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 


CoRRECTED FoR THE Satcrpay Evexixe Poss, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

The following were the closing quotations for Stocks 


on Saturday ast. The market closing firm. 


Bid. Asked. | 
LOANS, | 
US6 pr ct, 1856 





Bid. Asked. 
RAILEOAD STOCKS & oth r L a 
sOANS. th instant, Tuomas LANCASTER, age 

-- | Pennayl: aniaR R 1 . *é 
- Istmort bonds 100 100) 
2nd * ” 92 92 

2) 

1033 | 


43; 
98 


‘o- 
v7 
“ee 


11th instant, Cuarves limes, aged 34. 


68 
9 gen ee 13th instant, Wittiam Derwopy, aged 


“5 
Phi'a6 pret 
ih “ new 


109 


pr ct bonds 
stoc 


| Reading R RG 
| 
j 
| 


103 
97 
65 


<b Fheg 103} Mrs. Rosanxa HAMILToy, 
PTtts 6 pr ct 

- 6 coupon 
All’gy City 6pret — 
= County “ 

R R issue 
* County 6 pr ct 
Penn RR issue 85 
Penu 6 pret loo 
ad 5 * coupon 943 
BY 


’ 
70 


pr ct bonds 
mort 6's 


R24 
91 

7 

23+ 
ey RR 

83} 


‘4 
"86 
51 


& 


stock 
Lehich Va 
| morté6 pret 
| stoc 
Phila, Wil & Bat 
stock : Ss 
6 pr ct ‘oan "60 le 
Ches Val RR 73 S24 3 
Tioga RR 75 «683 


2eee! | 


rT) 3 * 
Tenn 6 pret om s 
5 ** coupon 77} : 


1¢ 


& 


Kentucky 6pret 2 
Missour: 6 “* 84 
Olio 6 ** 1886 107 
N Caroina6épret — 
Virginia ES 924 
Indiana StateS5pret x9 
Ca'. State 7 pr ct 
new bonds 82 
N York City 6 p 
BANK STOC 


1 
| 
| 


i11tk 


Meadow 


stoc v 

preferred 10 pret 5 and brighten the prospects of Heaven, and interest | 
he Bad sy dn nya North Pean RR the soul in the eternal welfare of surviving friends, | 
North America 137 140 | stock was remarkably displayed in the last days of Mrs. | 
yy BAS) iat | 0 Rtot lean Kennedy's life. Let her grief stricken husband 
sane 434 . and sorrowing friends profit by her last counsels, | 
and prepare to follow her to that rest which re- 
mains for the people of God. 


j 
| 
tet— | 
AS, &ec. | 
| 
534 
or RR 
Commercia! 49 | stock 6} 
N Liberty 5860 6 prct loan 
Mechanics 27 28 | Minehril R R 6 pr 
Southwark 75> 7 ct loan 
34} 35 | stock 
64; 65 | Harand LanR R 
11s stock 
70 


28 
65 





Kensington 
Girard 
Western 

Man & Mech 
Commerce 
Tradesman’s 
City 
Consolidation 
Commonweaith 
Corn Exchange 
Germantown 
Pittsburg, Pittsh’g 3% 
Exchange “ 53 
Kentucky Ky. 
Northern 


bonds ’83 9 
L.. Sehnyikil R R 
stock 
Long Island R R 
stock 
bonds 
Erie R R stock 
Hudson River R 


GENTS WANTED for ‘The City of the | 
A Great King’’—the most superb work on’ 
Jerusalem ever issued, $3,50; ‘‘Hadji in Syria,’’ 75 
ets. ‘‘In and Around Stamboul,’’ » charming book 
on Constantinople, $1,25. ‘‘Carpentery MadeEasy,”’ | 
| the most valuable work for Carpenters extant, $3. 
Sample copies of all the above will be sent, post- 
paid, to Agents, for $6, and a still more liberal | 
deduction if ordered by express. 
JAMES CHALLEN & SON, 
25 South Sixth St., Philada., Pa. 


214 «3 
2m : R: 
N Y Centra! . ¥ 
Michigan Centra! 
I\linois “ 
Michigan Southern 233 
CANAL STOCKS AN 
_ LOANS. 
Sch’ll Nav 6 pr ct 
wan "82 
imp.6 pret 
stock 
preferred 
74 | Lehigh Nav stock 
mort 6 pr ct 
Light Co 23 scrip ** 
Lehigh Zine 1 14| Morris Conso’d 
New Creek 4 4 proterres 
: 7 | Ches & De! 
14 bonds 
— | Union 
bonds 
56 | Sus & Tidewater 
88 | bonds 1878 


115 
1184 
108 
Farmers “ 116 
Union, Nash,Tenn 100¢ 
Pianters * 100 
N O Gas Light 125 
Com & R R Bank 
Vicksburg 


cl 


It 





66 


employment, send at once for Mr. SEARS’ 
SIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. Our Publica- 
tions are considered among the most saleable. | 


Prcctoym TO READ THIS,—If you want | 
C 


Address, post-paid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 


jly24-3m 181 William Street, New York. 
AMERICAN WATCHES, 


We have now on hand an assort- 
ment of the celebrated American 


| 
Lever Watches. They possess great advantages | 
over the English or Swiss, being less complicated, 
more durable, and not so liable to get out of order. 
For keeping time they are unrivalled. Persons in | 
want of a good Watch are invited to call and ex- | 
amine them. Also on hand an assortment of Eng- | 
| 
| 


N America Ins’nce 134 

N Liberties Gas 2 

Southwark & Frank- 
ford RR 43 
Bonds 85 


464 


CorrecTreD WEEKLY. 
JONES’ SALOONS, 727 and 729 Arch Street. 
MEATS. 
Beef. | 

Roasting rib, & 14 
Sir.oin steak 16 
Rum 7 12 al4 
Chuck pieces 8 all 


Mutton. 
| Leg, Loin, Chop 4% 19 alo 
Breastand Neck 6ia8 
' Young Lamb, whole $3 a34 
W hole carcase Bad 
8 aw | eal. 
at oO arter, 
e2 75. | fore cuarter @ B® 
31ia374 | Cho 
20 225 | Cutlet 
8 al24 | Sweetbread, each 
Sad, ork. 
4 as Young Pigs 
| Sait and fresh, 
75 a874 | Feet, @ set 
1,001.25 | Tripe, @ b 
Walz | Lard ns 
25 a37_ | Hama, s'iced 
| Bologna sausages 
VEGETABLES. 
12 | Carrots, dozen 
i; Do do, th 
| Com pot’s,& bus 
Onions, bus 
gg plants, each, 12 al8 
Tomatoes, ® baskt 374250 
75 | Squashes, @ baskt 37ja624 
8 ald | 
FRUIT. 
Apples, @ bkt 2,00a2,50 | Cantelopes lad 
Pm bf pk 25 a31_ ; Watermelons 10 a25 
Peaches @ basket #1ia2) | Sickle Pears @ qr pk eu) 
do fuest 3 a5 | 


POULTRY AND GAME, 
Spring Chickens, & | Reed Bird @ doz % a 75 
air 5O a87 | Rail doz 
chickens, # pair 75 01,25 | Chickens, @ b 
62 ai,00 | Sqb Pig’ns, pair 
SHELLFISH. 

N Y do, ® bbl, 10,00 13,00 
Terrapins (Ches & 

i) 6,00 28,00 
Lobsters, 10 
10,00 012,00 | Clams, M 2,00a2,50 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


$1 a35 | B ue Fish, ® 
22 a2 | Sait do, 1} 
16 al8 | Mackere! 10 
6a8 |Sm’kd Herring, bunch 6 
a6 | Honey, 20 a25 
124 | 2 


Smearcase, cake 
BANK NOTE LIST. 
CorREcTED FOR THE Saturpay Eventxe Post, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 


Philadelphia, September 18, 1858. 
PENNSYLVANIA. GEORGIA. 


lish and Swiss Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware. 
CASSIDY & BALL, 
No. 12 South Second St., Philada. 


a acatialy én alabanienmaili | 
Oo Sirona uiureres | 
WATCHES. | 


Warranted superior to the Imported Watch of same 
cost, for Durability and Accuracy of time. Ad- 
mirably suited for Conductors and Engineers on 





corned 
Tongues, smoked 
Lez, each 
Shin 
Kidney 
Liver, # I 
Dried Beef, # tb 

Lamb. 


8 
lo 
124 
124 
10 


1,75 | 
10 al2 
184a25 
4a8 
10 al3 
14 al5 
16 a20 


ind 
Chop, th 
Ca ves head, each 


keepers, the Watch being stronger made and less 
liable of being put out of order than any Watch 
made. Also, ENGLISH and SWISS WATCHES, 
of every description, WHOLESALE and RETAIL, 
at the very lowest prices, and sent to any part of 
the United States. J. LADOMUS, 
sr4-6t GIS Market St., corner of Decatur. 


Onions # rope 
Bermuda potatoes, 


# basket 


10 
6a8 
85a97 

80 


1,25 


vd 
r $1,00a1,25 | 
Sweet potatoes? th 6} | 


Cabbages, # head 


CANCER CURED. 


IG CANCERS, TUMORS, SCROFULA, 
ULCERS, &c., cured in a short time, without 
surgical operations, by Dr. LOUNSBERRY & CO., 
No. 50 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia. The 
Pamphlet on Treatment and Cure of CANCER, 
sent to any Post-Office address, free of charge; or 
adviee may be had, by inclosing a stamp for an- 
swer. lt 


G . \SDbrecB 
| pNTENT LEGS 


hy 
STUD! OAT 

aL Pe 3S Cass 

«~~ PHILADELPHIA ~— 

This ARM and HAND are so perfect imitations 
of nature that the wearer's loss is quite unnoticed 
The joints of the elbow, wrist, fingers and thumb 
are all gracefully moved by elastic tendons, and 
rendered useful to the utmost extent. 

THE PATENT LEG has been in use 12 years, 
and the inventor has received (over all competitors) 
fifty most honorary awards from distinguished and 
scientific societies in the principal cities of the 
world; among which are the great Mepats of 
the Wortp’s Exnisrrioxs in Lonpon and New 
York. Nearly 3,000 limbs in daily use, and an 
increasing patronage indicate the satisfaction ‘‘Pal- 
mer’s Patent’’ has given. 

Pamphlets, giving fall information, sent gratis 
to every applicant. B. FRANK PALMER, 

oc10-ly 376 Chestnut St., Philada. 


AGENTS WANTED, | 


In every County in the United States, to sell the | 

VERY BEST BOOKS Published in the the Coun- 

try. A small capital only is required, and a profit | 

of from $3 te $5 per day ean be realized by indus- | 

trious, persevering men. | 
Our Publications are useful, interesting and in- | 

structive, commanding large sales wherever offered. 
For full particulars, address 

LEARY & GETZ, Publishers, 

No. 224 North Second Street, Phila. | 


Oysters (Absecom) 
kt 50) a75 
Do, #M 16,008.20 ,00 





Butter, b 12 
— = 

Egeés, doz 

Codfish 

Dry Cod 

Ha'ibut, 





1 dis 
Rehef notes $ dis | Sovrn CAROLINA. 
Crawford & Tioga no sale | Solv bks 1 dis 
Shamokin 10 dis! ALABAMA. 
New JERSEY. | Solv bks 1 to 5 dis 
Solv bks par to } dis) MISSISSIPPI. 
DELAWARE. All bks uncertain 
par to 4 dis, LovIsIANA. 
MARYLAND. Solv bks 
Baltimore } dis, Onto. 
j to 3 dis! Solv bks 
New Yorx. KENTUCKY. 
Solv bks par to } dis Solv bks 
MAINE. INDIANA 
Solv bks } dis | State bank 
New Hawrsaine. ILuiNols. 
Solv bks 3 dis | Solv bks 
Vermont. { Missouri. 
Solv bks } dis Solv bks 
CONNECTICUT. } TENNESSEE. 
Solv bks } dis! Old banks 
MASSACHUSETTS. | MICHIGAN. 
Solv bks } dis | Solv bks 
lnopE IstanpD. : Wisconsin. 
Solv bks } dis | Solv bks 
VIRGINIA. Texas. 
Solv bks } to 2 dis Commercial and Ag- 
Dist. or CotumsBia. ricultural bank, 
Solv bks dis, Galveston 
Norru Caroira. CANADA. 
Solv bks 1 dis ' Solv bks 


1 dis 


1 dis 


1 dis 








1 dis 
1} dis 
1 dis 
3 dis 


1} dis 

au25-3m 
2 dis : are 

- AGENTS WANTED—To cell | 
e Q four new inventions. Agents have | 
made over $25,000 on one—better than all other | 
similar agencies. Send four stamps and get 8@' 
of jeulars, \ 
jiy24-13t EPHRAIM 


5 dis 


te. 
1 dis BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


. - Seen Fa ane 


On the 6th instant, by the Rev. C. D. Cooper, | 
late | 


UNITED STATES 3 ae 
— | LISHING HOUSE are suldie deamon PUB 


| seataag eetanten ar astoes Peet 
WILDS OF APRIGA. 


Y, and orders for our popular BOOKS 
on our ‘‘ novel and extraordinary premium plam;"’ 
, also, in sel our valuable IMPROVEMENTS in 
_ MECHANICAL ond AGRICULTURAL INDUS. 
TRY. We want an Agent in every section not al- 


1,000 AGENTS WANTED, 


| in Africa.’’ 
| tion of this great work published, and contains all 


| books published. 


to sell DR. LIVINGSTONE'S TRAVELS ‘e*4y supplied. No capital req 
a residence °F gentleman want 

This is a 

work of thrilling adventures and hair-breadth es- 


AND EXPLORATIONS during 
of Sixteen Years in the Wilds of Africa. 


capes among savage beasts and more savage men. 


| Dr. Livingstone was alone and unaided by any 
| white man, travelling with African attendants, 
| among different tribes and nations, all strange to 


him, end many of them hostile, and altogether 
forming the most astonishing book of travels the 
world has ever seen. 


For particulars, address 


J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
48 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price, $1,25. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


From among the hundreds of favorable notices, | 


from the most respectable journals of the country, 


| of our cheap edition of ‘‘ LIVINGSTONE’S TRA- 


VELS AND EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA,” 
we take the following :— 


It abounds in descriptions of strange and won- 
derful scenes, among a people and in a country 


| entirely new to the civilized world ; and altogether 


we regard it as one of the most interesting books 


issued within the past year.—Daet/y Democrat, | 


Paterson, N. J. 


It is emphatically an edition for the people ; 
and, judging from the rapid sale with which it is 
meeting, it is fally appreciated by them.—CaAris- 
tian Freeman, Boston. 

The book is having a great run, and will be read 
by every reading man, woman and child, in this 


| ag well as other lands.—Ashtabula (Ohio) Tele- 


graph. 
The work is finely illustrated, well printed and 


Researches in South Africa.” 
Those of our readers who would have a delightful 


| book for reading at any hour will not be disap- 
| pointed in this work.— United States Journal. 


With truth we can say that seldom is presented 


| to the reading public a work containing such a | 
| vast amount of solid instruction as the one in 


question. The volume is handsomely illustrated, 
and presents that unique appearance of exterior 
for which Mr. Bradley's publications are noted.— 
Family Magazine. 


This interesting work should be in the hands of 


every one. Its interesting pages of adventures 
are full of instruction and amusement. Ten thou- 
sand copies, it is stated, have been sold in one 
month.—Axndurn American. 


Dr. Livingstone’s Travels and Researches in 


South Africa appear to great advantage in this 


edition, which is undoubtedly the edition most ac- 
ceptable to the reader who reads for practical in- 


| struction and amusement.—Saturday Post. 


The edition of Dr. Livingstone’s Travels, pub- 
lished by J. W. Bradley, is just what it purports 
to be. Like all of Mr. Bradley's publications, it 


| is excellently gotten up.— Tioga Agitator, Pa. 


Wecancommend the edition of Dr. Livingstone’s 
Travels, published by Bradley, of Philadelphia, as 
every way worthy of public patronage. Its excel- 
lence and its cheapness recommend it over all 


| others.— Frank Leslie's Magazine. 


CAUTION.—The attention of the Publisher has 
been called to spurious editions of this work, put 
forth as ‘‘Narratives of Dr. Livingstone’s Travels 
Ours is the only cheap American edi- 


the important matter ofthe English edition, which 


| is sold at six dollars. 


N. B.—Send for our List of Publications, which 
includes some of the most popular and salable 
It is sent free to any part of the 
United States. sr25-tf 

—THE BEST $25 SEWING MA- 
$2! CHINE EVER INVENTED. The 
subscribers having obtained letters patent for a 
new DOUBLE THREAD SEWING MACHINE, 
that is not inferior to the best in the market, offer 
State and County Rights for sale on such terms as 


to make it the best inducement ever presented to | 


engage in the Sewing Machine business. This 
machine is new in every respect. It will sew every 
kind of fabric, from stout leather to fine muslin, 
with either cotton, silk or linen thread, and is 
eminently worthy the attention of capitalists. 
Address FETTER & CoO., 
31S. Sixth St., Philada., Pa. 


FURNITURE. 


aug 21-tf 


Railroads, and all others requiring Correct Time- | PRICES REDUCED. | 


LARGEST AND MOST SELECT ASSORTMENT 
OF 
FIRST CLASS CABINET WARE 
IN THE UNION, 
524 WALNUT STREET, 
Opposite Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
GEORGE J. HENKELS, 
Formerly of 173 Chestnut Street. 


TO DEALERS IN OIL CLOTHS. 


The Subscriber, having superior facilities for 


my29-6m 





manufacturing FLOOR, TABLE, STAIR and | 


CARRIAGE OIL CLOTHS, is now prepared to 
offer great inducements to buyers from all parts of 
the country. A large stock always on hand. 
Warehouse 229 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS POTTER, Manufacturer. 

N. B.—Orders from all parts of the country soli- 
cited, and great care taken in filling them. 
au28-2m 


MOTHERS! 


MOTHERS!! MOTHERS 


Don’t fail to procure Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup for Children Teething. It has no equal on 
earth. It greatly facilitates the process of teeth- 


1) 


ing, by softening the gums, reducing all inflam- | 
mation—will allay all pain, and is sure to regulate | 

it, mothers, it will give | 
relief and health to your | 


the bowels. Depend u 
rest to yourselves, an 
infants. Perfectly safe in all cases. 


This valuable preparation is the prescription of | 


one of the most experienced and skillful female 
Physicians in New England, and has been used 
with never-failing success in millions of cases. 


Sure to give immediate relief to infants suffering | 


from wind colie. 
Millions of bottles are sold every year in the 


United States. It is an old and well-tried remedy. | 


PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS A BOTTLE. 
CS” None muine unless the 
CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, is on the out- 
side wrapper. 
Sold by T. W. DYOTT & SONS, Philadel- 
phia, and by Druggists throughout the world. 
au21-13t 


¥ SENDING 25 CTS, or that amount 
in Letter Stamps, I will send to any address 
21 Recipes, formerly costing from $1 to $5 each. 
Reader, send soon. I will warrant them to give 
eutire satisinction. Address 
srl&-2t H. S. MARSH, Litchfield, Conn. 


All our Agents acknowledge | 
| it is the most salable book published. The most WANTED.—An A 


| liberal commission made to Agents, in small or | in the sale of beauti 
large quuntities. 


fac-simile of | 


. Any lady 
a pleasant, -making 
occupation is invited to send at eoee bee speci- 
mens, catalogues, schedules, and full particulars, 
| which will be farnished free of charge. 
J. M. EMERSON & CO., 
It No. 406 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS FOR AGENTS, 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
nt in every County, to 
: Ny ILLUSTRA WORKS. 
| Circulars, giving fall information, with Terms to 
, Agents, and a full list of my Publications, rent on 

application. Address, 


DUANE RULISON, Publisher, 


sr4-tf No. 33 §. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


FEMALE WEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Ninth Annual Session of this Institution 
will commence on Saturday, the 16th of October, 
' and continue for five months. 
For further information apply personally or by 
letter to E. FUSSELL, M. D., Dean, 
sr18-3t GBT Arch St., Philada. 


RARE CHANCE. 
FROM $2,00 TO $10,00 PER BDAY 
EASILY REALIZED. 


AN HONORABLE BUSINESS. 
| Capital Required, only $1,50 te $15. 


, firmly bound, thus answering in every respect the | 
| demand for a popular and cheap edition of the 
| Journeys and 


A New Article (Patented) of use in every Pami- 
ly, Manufactory, Store, and’ Office. Men and Wo- 
men, young and old, wanted, to engage in its sale, 
in every Town and County in the Southern and 
Western States and Territories. Send for a Cir- 
cular, or apply in person to 


S. J. BESTOR, 
Manufacturer and Wholesale Dealer in Watches 
and Jewelry, 


No. 33 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Four samples sent free by mail on receipt of $1 
au2l-tf 


SSEEE EET SS 
SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Our new Descriptive Catalogue, of sixty octavo 
pages, embracing a larger collection and better 
variety of Standard, Historical, Biographical and 

| Miscellaneous Books than that of any other book- 
selling establishment in the country ; also, contains 
greater inducements than ever before offered ; 
mailed free to any address. Send for a Catalogue. 

EVANS & CO., Publishers, 

‘ 671 Broadway, New York City. 

D. W. Evans, 


J. H. Preston. jly3l-eowSt 


ER THE PHILADELPHIA PHRE- 
¥ NOLOGICAL CABINET, 022 Chest- 
S nut St., established by FOWLER, WELLS & 
CO., is open day and evening for examina- 
| tions and sale of Books and Journals. Books sent 
' by return of mail at lowest cash prices. Catalogues 
sent gratis. er18-3m 


N INTERESTING BOOK,—I will send 
f\ by mail (pre-paid) FREEDLEY'’S new work, 
PHILADELPHIA AND ITS MANUFACTURES. 

| extensively noticed in Post of 11th, on receipt of 

| price, $1,25. It contains 490 pp., handsomely il- 

| lustrated. Great inducements offered to BOOK 

| AGENTS or persons willing to act as Agents for 

| this and other books. Address publisher, 

i EDWARD YOUNG, 

| srl8-tf Box 166 P. 0., Philadelphia. 


| QLAVING FUND—NATIONAL SAFETY 

TRUST COMPANY, Walnut Street, 

| South-West corner of Third, Philadelphia. All 

| Investments in First Class Securities. Interest, 

| Five Per Cent. Open every day, and on Mon- 
day and Thursday evenings till 9 o’cloek 

| er 18-26 

| - ————— — — 

BOOK AGENTS! 

| WANTED, to sell RAPID SELLING, Valuable 

Family Works, at LOW PRICES, WITH INTERESTING 

contents, and Superbly Colored Plates. For 

circulars, with full particulars, spply, if you live 

| East, to HENRY HOWE, 102 Nassau Street, New 

| York; if you live West, the same, 112 Main St., 

| Cincinnati. mh15-tf 

T * ’ 1s 

| JONAS WHITCOMB'S 


. REMEDY FOR 


ASTHMA. 


‘CATARRH, ROSE COLD, 


' 
| HAY FEVER, &. 
peunquieaniinntee mae id 
| Prepared from a German recipe, obtained by the 
late Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. It is well known 
to have alleviated this disorder in his case, when 
all other appliances of medical skill had been aban- 
doned by him in despair. In no case of purely 
| Asthmatic character, has it failed to give imme- 
| diate relief, and it has effected many permanent 
|eures. Within the past two years this remedy bas 
| been used in thousands of cases, with astonishing 
| and uniform success. It contains no poisonous or 


" injurious properties whatever, an infant may take 


| it with perfect safety. 


| JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY 
| is prepared only by 

JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., 

27 Central Street, Boston, 


and sold by all Druggists. 
For sale in 


New York, by 


One Dollar per Bottle. 


HEGEMAN & CO. 
SCHIEFFELIN BROS. & CO. 
Philadelphia, by HASSARD & CO. 
“ FREDERICK BROWN. 
Baltimore, by WM. H. BROWN & BROTHER. 
“ J. P. POLK 


Chicago, by J. H. REED & CO. 
Cincinnati, by J. D. PARK. 
St. Louis, by HENRY PETTES & CO 
Louisville, Ky. by SUTCLIFFE & HUGHES. 
New Orleans, by SYME & PROVAN. 
Augusta, Ga., by PLUMB & LEITNER. 
Savannah, by A. A. SOLOMAN & CO. 
st 1 l-eow st 
A THOSE WHO ARE AFFLICTED 
£\% with any CHRONIC DISEASE considered 
incurable, will receive a Lerrer giving informa.- 
tion which will insure a speedy and permanent 
cure by sending names and one stamp (to 
pre-pay postage) to DR. E. B. FOOTE, the 
+ celebrated Chronic Physician, and author of ‘‘Me. 
dical Common Sense,’’ Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
er18-13t 














SHAVING A NOTE. 

Old Skinflint was the most celebrated broker 
in Philafelphia—-his ‘‘shaving’’ operations 
were famous, as he usually took not only the 
beard.and whiskers, but ‘“‘ong pound of fieeh 
in addition.”’ Young Harry Scarum was one 
of those dashing chaps who love wine and 
horses, and who form a majority of the bor- 
rowers. Harry having many wants, on various 
occasions borrowed of Skinflint at three per 
cent. a month “‘ off,’’ and having at sundry pe- 
rieds made ‘‘raises,’’ paid off his responsibili- 
ties. At last he got tired of such constant bor- 
rowing and repaying. It would be six years 
before his estate could be sold, under the 
terms of his father’s will, who had prudently 
postponed that event until Harry should reach 
the age of “‘thirty,’’ and Harry concluded it 
would be better to make a heavy operation at 


once, and be rid of the botheration of continual | 


bogrowing. Away to Skinflint’s he hied, de- 
termined to proeure a good round sum, and so 
be done with it. 

“I want ten thousand for six years.”’ 

“Hem! What security will you give ’’’ 

“Oh, you may have my bond—that will 
bind my property.” 

“Hem! What discount will you give? 
You know my rule fis always to take discount 
‘ off’ —hesides, you owe me one thousand, due 
to-day, and I lent you ten in the street the 
other day.’’ 

“I won't pay what I have been paying: one 
and a quarter per cent. is enough. You 
take it ‘out,’ and take what I owe you be- 
sides.’’ 

“Hem! well, here’s a bond for ten thousand 
dollars at six years; sign it, and it will all be 
right.’’ 

No sooner said than done. Harry affixed 
his autograph, and huwmed a tune while 
Skinflint got his check-book and made a calcu- 
lation. 

“Have you got ten dollars about you?’’ 
asked Skinflint in a moment; ‘if so, let me 
have it." 


“All right, old boy,”’ said Harry, suppo- | 


sing he wanted to make change, “here it 
fa.”’ 

‘Hem! hem!" cried Skiuflint, locking 
up his desk, and making preparations to 


** shoot.”’ 
** Stop, old fellow,’’ 
my money ?’’ 
"Your money! you've got it!’’ 
‘‘Got it? what do you mean?’’ 


wasn't I, and the thousand ?”’ 

“Yes; I want my money!”’ 

‘Why, my dear fellow, you've got it. Ten 
thousand at one and a quartersa month for 
six years, is nine thousand—a thousand 
you owed me—and jest paid me the ten—it’s | 
all right, my dear boy—a fair business trans- 
action.’’ 


SHOWS AND MORALITY. 


Artemus Ward, showman, writes a letter to 
the Cleveland Plaindealer, in which he main- 


tains that wax figures are more elevating than 
the drama. Hear him :— 


EME A. 


man Chel hee tase Want, un teen 
an Indian, writes :— 

“Mach has been said by poets and romantic 
young ladies, about the picturesque aspect and 
noble form of an untamed, untameable warrior 
of the prairie, and far be it from me to gainsay 


New.—s 


picture, or at a safe distance—but when this 
*noble spectacle,’ in company with a dozen 
other ‘noble spectacles,’ is moving his mocca- 


some tall walking in order to keep the capil- 
all his ‘mobility’ vanishes, and you see in him 


you give him a chance, lift your hair with the 
same Christian spirit, composed and serene, 


for ‘a little more of that baked dog.’ I used 
| to think like the poets ; now the sight of an 
indian gives me a cramp in the stemach.”’ 





Wur “‘X"’ Staxps ror 10.—At a public ex- 
amination of a ‘‘commeon school’’ by one of 








} 


them. An Indian is a noble spectacle—in a | 


sins in your direction, and you have to do) 


lary substance on the summit of your cranium, | 


only a painted, greasy miscreant, who will, if. 


with which he would ask another ‘spectacle’ | 


} 


} 
' 


Her Majesty's inspectors, the boys were asked, | 


| ** Why does the letter V stand for five ’’’ Here 
| all were dead silent, and most of the children 
| began to stare afresh, This silence the inspeo- 
| tor himself broke by asking what letter stood 
| forten? Amsawer: ‘‘X."’ ‘‘ Now,’’ said the good 
gentleman, ‘if you cut the letter X into two 
parts just in the middle, what will you have!” 
| Answer: ‘“‘Two V's.’’ ‘* Well, then, don’t 
you see that as half ten is five, so half the let- 
ter X is V, and so V stands for five; and two 
V's joined together in the middle part make X, 
and X stands for ten.’’ 


| 
} 





| “Useful Receipts. 





Borries ror Preservine Frerr.—The Ruralist, 
| of Springfield, Ohio, says :— 


| The better half of the editor hereof, wishes | 
| the readers of the Ruralist to try her plan for | 


| putting up fruit, if they are not posted in it 
| already, and see if it has not ease and safety 
| torecommendit. She lays aside all self-sealing 
cans, patent glass jars, earthen and fancy stone- 
| ware, of which we have such a variety in the 
market, preferring a simple, plain glass bottle, 


mouth. If the best and safest, they are also 


| Louisiana. 





MR. PAUL MORPHY, THE AMERICAN CHESS CHAMPION. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BEY MR. HERBERT WATKINS, OF REGENT ST., LONDON. 


For the following sketch of the career of the | games, blindfolded, and gained all but one.— 


famous American Chess-player, says the Len- 
don Field, we are indebted to the kindness ot 
one of hia oldest and most intimate friends :— 

Paul Morphy is a native of the city of New 
Orleans, and was educated at Spring Hill Col- 
lege, near Mobile, Alabama. His father was 
born in Charleston, South Carolina, of Spanish 
parents, and became one of the most eminent 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the State of 
United toa French Creole lady of 


| the latter state, the subject of our sketch was 
any sort or size of a glass bottle that has a wide | born on the 22nd of June, 1837, and at the 


| apie ea ‘ | early age of ten years learned the moves of 
| the cheapest, as quart bottles may get ar | chess from his father, at his own earnest soli- 


said Harry. ‘* Where’s 
| most. 


| eae : 
fruit is cooking in another vessel. | ries of Chess, and foremost among them stood 


“Why, I was to take ‘off’ the discount, | 


| Be careful and have it at the boiling point when | p.... 
' the bottle is filled, that the steam may dis- | 


| current of air to blow from door to window up- | 


a dollar per desen, or a dollar and a half at | citation. The family of Morphy has long been 


| known in the south and west of the Republic 


an oh | for the eminence of its members in the myste- 
them | 


Place the bottles on the hearth while the 


heat very gradually, and there is mo danger of | the uncle of our hero,—Mr. Ernest Morphy. 
breaking. Do not cook the fruit too much.— | ),:, gentleman is of equal strength with Mr. 


sean, of New Orleans, who haa, for many 
| years, been a frequent visitor at the leading 

place all the sir in the bottle, and leave 8 va- | clubs of London and the Continent, and whese 
cuum when it condenses in cooling. : | presence we are again happy to welcome in 
Then use no corks in sealing. If there is no | Europe. Ata very early age, young Paul had 


' | played some hundred games with his uncle, 
on the bottles and = thom, you are ready land about half as many with Mr. Rousseau ; 


2 proceed. Furnished with sigeular ploces of | almost all the games towards the last being 
now cotton Gsilling, andequel paste of gum | won by their youthful opponent. Whilst still 
shellac and resin, with a very little beeswax, | 


‘ /amere boy, he played thirty games with Mr. 
os the bottle is Milled, sp the melted wax | James M’Connell, winning all but one, and on 
evenly upon a piece of cloth, and apply, wax the 22nd and 23th of May, 1850, (not yet thir- 


down, to the mouth of the bottle, bring down | teen years of age) he encountered the celebra- 





‘I'm travelin with a tent which is better | 
nor hirin halls. My show consists of a serious | 
of wax works, a panetamy called a Grand 


the cloth over the rim of the bottle, and tie it | ..4 Hungarian, Herr Lowenthal, the result 
firmly with a string. Then spread a coating of | being, in some measure, no doubt, owing to 


wes ever tho upger surties. _ | Mr. L.’s underrating his young antagonist, 
As the bottle cools, the pressure of the air | Morphy, 2; Lowenthal, 0; drawn, 1. It is 


. 
“=, 


Movin Diarea of the War in the Crymear, | will indent the surface of the cloth, and give | 
comic songs and the Cangaroo, which last little | infallible proof that all is safe. 





cuss continues to conduct himself in the most 
outrageous style. 
of making my show a great Moral Entertane- 
ment, but i’m compelled to sware so much at 


that air infermal Cangeroo that i’m fraid this | 


desine will be flustrated to sum extent. And 


while speakin of morality remines me that | 


sum folks turn up their noses at shows like 


mine, sayin they is low and not fit to be patro- | 


nized by people of high degree. 
tain that this is unfernal nonsense. I maintain 
that wax figures is more elevatin than all the 
plays ever wroten. Take Shakespeer for in- 
stance. 
contend he is quite the reverse to the contrary. 
What sort of sense is thare to King Leer who 
goes round cussin his darters, chawin hay and 
throwin straws at folk, and larfin like a silly 
old koot and makin a ass of himself ginerally ? 
Thare’s Mrs. Macbeth, she is a nice kind of woo- 
man to have, ain't she, a puttin old Mac, her 
husband, up to slaying Dunkun with a chees 
knife, while he is payin a frindly visit to their 
house. © it’s highly morality i spoze, when she 
larfs wildly and sez ‘gin me the daggers—i’le 
let his bowels out,’ or words to that effeck—i 
say this is all strickly proper, ispoze’ That 
Jack Fawlstaf is likewise a immoral old cuss 


take him how ye may; and Himlit is as erazy | 


loon. 


as a Thare’s Richurd Thurd—peple 
think he is grate things, but i look upon him 
in the lite of a monster. He kills everybody 
he takes a noshun to, in cold blood, and then 
goes to sleep in his tent. Bimeby he wakes up 
and yells for a huss, so he kan go orf and kill 
sum more people. If he is not a fit spesimen 
forthe galleries then i should like to know 
-ware yu find um. Thare’s lergo who is more 
ornery nor pizum. See how shameful he 
treated that highly respecterble injun gentle- 
man Mister Otheller, makin Him for to beleave 
his wife was tu thick with Casheo. Obsarve 


how lergo got Cashee drunk as a biled ow! on | 


corn whiskey in order to carry out his sneakin 
desines. See how he wurks Mister Otheller’s 


I started out with the idea | 


Sure i main- | 


People think he’s grate things, but i | 


| 
' 
| teaspoonsful of ground pepper, one of salt, a 
{ 
| 


By this method a child of ordinary intelli- | 
| gence can put up fruit, with absolute safety.— | 
There can scarcely be a simpler method, or a | 
cheaper, and certainly not a safer. 

We have never lost fruit put up in this way. | 
The corks are entirely useless, and not always 
reliably safe. 

The Germantown Telegraph comments on the 
| above as follows :— 


‘““We have no doubt of the truth of the 


a > * . ! 
| above, inasmuch as some of our friends in this | 


region have for years followed the same me- 
thod with complete success. The real secret | 
of preserving fruit for an indefinite period, in 
jars, cans, bottles, &c., is in the perfect erclu- 
sion of the air. 


| 


adopted.”’ 


| they frequent, we have found an effectual reme- | 
dy for both the red and black ant. As an ex- | 
| periment, I sprinkled some of this solution on 


| had left for 
| New Yorker. 


Corn Orstrers.—Take a dozen ears of corn, 
the cob, add to it one pint of new milk, two 


‘teacup of flour; stir together, and fry them 
_small in hot butter as griddle cakes. 
| them to the table hot and covered. To be eaten 
with butter. Good at any meal, but fine for 
tea, and very much resembling oysters. 
Ware Corres Cream.—Put a quart of milk 
on the fire, with about six ounces of white su 
gar. In another vessel beat up the yolks of 
, ten eggs, and pour the milk gradually upon 
| them. Roast vour coffee (three or four ounces) 
| till it is of a very light brown color, and gives 
, out all its flavor; break it in a mortar, slight- 
| ly, and add it, whilst hot, to your hot custard. 
| Strain through a jelly-bag, pour the cream into 


Without this, there is no safe- | 

ty, whatever may be the other arrangements | 
= ’ —r at the Cafe de la Regence, and who received 
To Dgstroy Ants.—A strong solution of chlo- | 
| ride of lime, sprinkled about the places where | 


| an ant-hill, long inhabited by black ants, and | 
ina few days 1 found that the whole colony | 
parts unknown.—Corres. of Rural | 


(the white flour corn is the best,) grate it off | 
| Games’ 


Send | 
| give the New York Club an idea of Paul Mor- 


feelings up so that he goze and makes poor | cups, and put them an Bain-marie to cook till 


Desdemony swaller a piller which causes her | gpey are quite set. This is the most elegant | 


death. Buti must atop. At sum future time | of coffee creams ; it is hardly darker than a va- 
I shall continue my remarks on the drammer, | pijig cream, and has a very delicate flavor.— 


in which i show the vast superiority of wax | Everything depends on the coffee being used 
figgers, snaix and other fixins in a interlectooal | whilst hot, so as to catch the aroma which 
pint of view.” goes off as it cools. 


ga@m The old narsery rhyme of Mr. and Mrs. Way We Are Wurre.—A Mahometan Affgban 
Spratt has thus been improved by a suffering | priest thus explained to a large audience, who 
Benedict— wondered how it happened that Europeans 
A wife, to dress in the mode, I guess, differ in color from themselves: ‘‘ Their faith 
Picks a husband's bones quite clean ; forbids the European women to suckle their 

And poor Mr. Spratt must cry ‘no fat" | children, ani they supply the mother’s place 

As his wife will eri-ne-dsne ’ by an ewe. This, therefore,’’ he said, ‘* pre- 

ey , . | serves the natural whiteness of the skin ; but 

| they are not the less half beast, half man : and 


A Lover's Coxuspacm.—Why is love like a 
canal boat !—Because it is an internal tran- that is the reason they cannot understand the 


sport. | sublime religion of our venerated Prophet.” 


howe unfair to suppose that the desire to wipe 
out this defeat had something to do with Herr 


| Lowenthal’s challenging his youthful victor in 


the match now pending. 


For several vears past Mr. Morphy had only 
played with amateurs, to whom he gave the 
rook or knight—odds in which, from his bril- 
liant style of play, probably no one living can 


surpass him. But the meeting of the first 


Congress of American Chess-players in New 
| York offered a field for the display of his extra- 


ordinary powers, and his visit to the Empire 
City was hailed with satisfaction by nearly all 


the leading athletes in the States. Compara- 


| tively little is known in England of the strength 


of American players: at the time of the Con- 
gress, the New York Club contained such men 
as Mead and Thompson, gentlemen well known 


only small odds from Kiezeritzky and players 
of equal grade. Lichtenhein, a trifle stronger, 
had been President of the Konigsburg Club, in 
Germany; and Charles H. Stanley is no new 
name to Englishmen. In other cities of the 
Union were amateurs of equal force, guch for 
instance as Montgomery of Philadelphia, and 
Paulsen, then unknown to fame. Could our 
readers examine some of the games played by 
the above gentlemen, they would have a high 


opinion of the knowledge of the ‘* King of | 


’ 


in the Great Republic. 

The Hon. A. B. Meek, Judge of Probate in 
the State of Alabama, and one of the leading 
jurists and orators in America, was the first to 
phy’s powers. When he informed the mem- 
bers that the youthful Louisianian would cer- 
tainly carry off the prize in the tournament he 


' incurred a good deal of bantering, one gentle- 


man answering—‘‘ Because he beats you, judge, 
you think he must necessarily beat everybody 
else,”"—a reply which, however brilliant, proved 
unsound. Mr. Paulsen also gave it as his de- 
cided opinion previously to Mr. Morphy’s arri- 
val that he would vanquish all competitors, 
and he frequently expressed his belief, during 
the Congress, that should Morphy visit Europe, 
he would prove his superiority over every living 
player. Mr. Paulsen's admiration for the young 
Louisianian was so great, that whenever the 
latter was engaged in a game he could not be 
lured from watching him. 
over the board that Paul Morphy exerts his 
powers. As a blindfold player, no one ever 
before succeeded in conducting seven games, 
with the exception of Paulsen, and he has fre- 
quently stated in New York that he felt satis- 
fied Morphy could play as many games as him- 
self. The latter is considerably stronger blind- 
fold than Paulsen, and some of his battles are 
surprising examples of brilliant strategy. We 
are happy to announce to our readers that Mr. 
Morphy intends playing eight blindfold games 
simultaneously during his visit to London. 


But it is not merely 


(Mr. Morphy has since played those eight , 


| ul. Sat. Eve. Post. } 


It is necessary to observe that, from the very 
small size of the chess-board and men used by 
Mr. Watkins in taking the photograph, Mr. 
Morphy appears to be taller and stouter than 
he really is. His height is about 4 feet 3 
inches, and his slenderness of figure is such as 
to give him a remarkably youthful appear- 
ance. 





Agricultural. 


AND 


This disease, so fatal to the hog during the | 


past year, has again committed its fearful 
ravages during the present. In the West its 
devastations have been remarkably extensive ; 
and in our State it has made its appearance in 
Montgomery county to the great loss of some 
of our farmers. 


county. In Ohio and Kentucky the losses are 


great, but in Indiana, the disease appear: ls : , 
- ae qe , instructions how to perform it. 


sweep like a pestilence. 


In Gibson county in that State, the Princeton | 


Clarion says : 
1 


stock. Every public road seems to be strong 


with the stench from the rotten carcasses left to | 


moulder and decay near them ; and some of the 
branches are running greasy water, where the 
carcasses have been thrown in, as a convenient 
place to get rid of them.’’ Various remedies 
have been proposed and some are said to have 
been successfully used ; a correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Gazette prescribes one pint of wood 
ashes and one table spoonful of copperas mixed 


with meal and bran; a writer in the Louisville | 


Courier recommends one or two quarts of corn 


boiled in ashes; and, if the animal be past 
eating, to mix up some tar and water and pour 
down its throat ; whilst a third party gives, in 
the Ohio Cultivator, the recipe of a quart of 
sweet milk and three or four pods of red pep- 


pers boiled together and given warm. 


But the best and surest cure, is that effected | 


by the use of a remedy mentioned in the follow- 
ing. which we have from the Baltimore Sun of 
last year, where it was first published by the 


cultural Chemist : 

he public attention has been for a long 
time directed to the existence of a fearful ma- 
lady amongst hogs under the above name. It 
has prevailed for more than a year in the large 


the small pens of country farmers in the East 
and North; it has committed serious ravages 
in the southern and middle States ; and early 
in the spring I #as called on by the owner of a 
which were rapidly dying. I went at once to 
them, and obtained for examination the 


see 


blood of many of the hogs in perfect health for 


the purpose of comparison with that of those | 


in articulo mortis, (in the act of dying.) These 


examinations, carefully made, revealed the 
fact of a high inflammatory condition of the 
system. As the subjoined analysis shows : 

Healthy Hog Bleod—Clot—tirm, not large; 
scarlet colored; solids, normal; fibrin as 2.33 
per 1,04). 


Diseased Hog Blood—not firm but large; | 


brown colored ; solids, less than in the healthy; 
fibrin as 5.60 per 1,000. 

The blood in each case was taken from the 
arteries. 

This condition of the blood evinced a high 
degree of inflammatory action, but did not 
show in what particular organ or organs, struc- 
ture or structures, the inflammation was located. 
To discover this | made mumerous post mortem 
examinations, and found, lsat: The brain 
healthy ; the heart, do.; stomach, do. ; bowels, 
including the greater or lesser intestines, do. ; 
kidneys, do.; liver, do.; melt or spleen, do. ; 
lungs intensely diseased; in the upper part they 
were engorged with dark, grumous, bruised- 
looking blood, and in the lower lobes the in- 


flammation had proceeded to suffocation, being | 


filled with purulent bloody matter, and entirely 
incapable of carrying on the process of breath- 
ing. The left lung was generally more affected 
than the right, and in every instance the in- 
flammation had proceeied to a greater extent 
in the lower than in the upper parts of the 
lung—in some cases the peculiar structure of 
the lung could not be seen, so entirely had it 


BiK 


, thousand hogs, andin the utmost intensity of 


ITS REMEDY .| 


The heaviest hog raisers have | 


lost f t re-fe is ( : 3 ir | y P 
0 rom three-fourths to four-fifths of their | aniy.of eo Becen, a mesinn plant that aca 


| poses of manure. 


since that salt has been produced so cheaply 
| artificially, it has ceased to be as highly esteem- 


, road is liable to get stiffened. 


| of the cause, and produced a remedy which 
| proved effectual. 
| dered or hoof-bound horses, and with good re- 
discoverer, Dr. James Higgins, late State Agri- | 


_applied it three times a day, by washing the 


| strike in, and saw the wonderful effects in a few 
| days. 
distilleries of the West and South, as well in | 


| keeps the feet moist all the while; it acts 


| chunk of wood saturated with salt or brine, it 
large distillery here to attend to his hogs, | 


_cheap and effectual, and will well pay you for 
| your paper for one year.— Correspondent of Ohio 


| improved quality. 


2 Ts 


become disorganized. In no cases were wel) 


defined abscesses found nor was the windpipe 


| inflamed but a short distance from the seat of 
| the diseased lung. 


Symptoms.—The first symptoms were a lazi- 
ness onthe part of the animal affected, some 
loss of appetite, a kind of husky grunt ap 
proaching to a cough, sometimes a slight purg- 
ing of the bowels, and a yellowish colored 
urine; then the animal would become more 
weak and seem to be paralyzed in the small of 


| the back, totter about for a short time, and 


finally lie down and die. 

The treatment was divided into two parts— 
phophylactic (preventive) and curative. With 
a view to the first the pens were scattered over 
with plaster of Paris and water slacked lime, 
whilst at the same time, they and the troughs 
were washed, with gas tar. The curative treat- 
ment was the administration of soda-ash and 
barilla. 


There is some trouble in the solution of ba- 


rilla, and on this account soda-ash should al- 
ways be used with it. About tea grains of 
soda-ash and the same amount of barilla should 


be given to each hog two or three times daily, | 


mixed in their food. This should be given to 
the healthy as well as the sick hogs. To the 
well it does no harm; to the sick it is a sue- 


cessful remedy. As in the human species, so 


| in hogs—inflammation of the lungs is a most 


insidious disease, going at once to the destruc- 
tion of the patient before the mere symptoms 
give cause of alarm, and in many instances 
hogs which appeared healthy yet were serious- 
ly affected with lung inflammation. 

The above remedies were used on about three 
the disease. The number of their deaths dimi- 
nished seventy-five per cent. on the second day | 
after their administration, and in a short time 
the disease disappeared from the locality. 

As soon as the hogs were manifestly sick | 
they were put in pens to themselves and sub- 
jected to the above treatment. Of these about 
thirty per cent. recovered, whilst before all 
died. 

Causes.—It is a disease of general atmospheric 
origin, influenced by special, local, exciting 
causes, such as the sweating sickness, black | 
death, cholera and other epidemics, which at 


different times have devastated, more or less, 


all parts of the earth, and of whose intrinsic 
nature we know but very little. It is not con- | 
fined to distilleries, but has also proved de- 
structive in the country. It is not produced by | 


| . ‘ . 
strychnine, or any vegetable or mineral poison. 


The disease attended with swollen jaws, | 
the proper name of which is hog quinsy, prevail- | 
ing in some parts of the State, has no connec- 
tion with the above, and can be most success- 
fully treated by making incisions over the | 
swelling and then pouring in a small quantity | 
of salt and turpentine. 

I should be obliged to persons throughout 


| the United States, who have observed this dis- | 
; | ease, to examine the blood and the different | 
a i Tennessee, it hes appeared organs, and report to me the results; should | 
in Carrol county, and in Virginia in Kenhawa any be incapable of making an analysis of the | 


blood I will with pleasure furnish them with | 


James Hieorxs, 
State Agricultural Chemist of Maryland. 
{ Barilla—mentioned in the foregoing, is the 


abundantly on the rocks of the Isle of Jersey, 
and is gathered on the,western coasts of Great 
Britain, of Ireland and of France, for the pur- 
When used as such in the 
| United Kingdom, it is called kelp, and in France 
varec, or as it is called in Jersey, vraic. It was | 
valued chiefly for the soda it contained, but | 


ed or as extensively used.—American Farmer, 
Baltimore. 


Horses Stirrexep aNd Hoor-Bovxp.—Let me | 
tell vour readers a few things I have learned 
by experiment, which is of lasting benefit to 
all concerned. A horse that is driven on a hard | 
I have seen 
valuable horses driven on our plank roads a 
few days get quite lame. I reasoned to myself 
I have since tried it on foun- 


sults. I made a solution of salt and water, and 
legs and pouring upon the bottom of his feet 
and holding them up a few minutes to let it 


I account for it in this way:—salt will 
extract moisture from the atmosphere, which 


nearly like melted grease upon the foot. The 
hoof becomes tough but yet pliable. Like a 
is tough yet moist; and so with a horse’s foot. 
And here let me add, the practice of rasping 
the cracked hoof to toughen it is all folly. Ap- 
ply your brine and you will effect a cure. Try 
it, and blame me if it does not. The above is 


Cultivator. 





| 
How vo Propvce Lares Frerr.—A correspon- | 


dent of the Gardener’s Gazette, (Eng.) says, | 


_by a very simple and easy process, fruits of | 


many kinds may be raised about one-third 
larger than is usually the case, and of greatly 
The secret consists in sup- 


porting the fruits so that they shall not be al- | 
| lowed to hang the whole weight upon the stalk, 
or twist about in the wind. The Gazette states | 
that when fruit is allowed to hang naturally 


upon the stalk, the increasing weight strains | 
the stem or twig, and thus lessens the quantity 


of nutritious food flowing to the fruit, which ' 
may be supported either by tying it to the 


‘ branch with a piece of string or by enclosing it 
in a small net. Flowers, such as dahlias or 
peonies, may also be rendered much larger by 
the adoption of this system. 


p@ It is a fine remark of Rousseau’s, that 
the best of us differ from others in fewer par- 
The dif- 

ference of a tall and short man is only a few 

inches, whereas they are both several feet high. 

So a wise and learned man knows many things 

of which the vulgar are ignorant; but there is 

a still greater number of things the know- 

ledge of which they share in common with 
. them. —Haalitt. 


ticulars than we agree with them in. 


|N. Y. 


Che Riddler. 
= : — —— 
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MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA, © / 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING Putte 
I am composed of 49 letters. a. 
My 19, 29, 24, 28, is the god of war. . 
My 6, 1, 26, 27, is a very ancient city in Italy. ' 
My 47, 2, 4, 20, 42, 22, is acity in New York. 
My 30, 31, 29, 28, 83, 21, is what distinguishes [)7 
man from the brute. ; 
My 14, 13, 17, 15, was an ancient city. 
My 16, 17, 18, 49, was a British general in the 
American revolution. 
My 11, 15, 24, 1, 46, was a celebrated poet. 
My 23, 24, 25, 26, 20, was the scene of s fearful 
battle. 
My 44, 12, 6, 28, 32, 16, 5, 9, is one of the planets. 
My 23, 5, 6, 5, 28, is the goddess of agriculture. 
My 21, 33, 37, 30, 39, 40, 20, 35, 31, is a noted 
cathedral in France. 
My 38, 29, 34, 29, 28, is a river in England 
My 10, 37, 20, 2, 8, is a country in Europe. 
My 32, 41, 23, 31, 30, 17, was an ancient orator. 
My 4, 6, 3, 28, 7, 1, 2, is acity in England. 
My 28, 48, 45, 13, 42, 20, is a city in Palestine. 
My 36, 40, 20, is a beautiful name. 
My 6, 1, 2, 20, 42, 40, is the name of the author of 
my whole. 
My whole is an oft-quoted exclamation uttered 
by a French heroine upon the scaffold. 
Louisville. MARIE BURRIDGE. 


> 
S 


ENIGMA. 


WRITTEN FOR TUB SATURDAY EVENING 


POST. 
Tam composed of 31 letters. 


My 1, 8, 24, 5, is an animal of America and 


j Europe. 


My 5, 11, 12, 15, 2, with the twentieth letter of 
the alphabet, will form the name of a much 
petted animal. on 

My 5, 8, 9, 19, 18, 24, 8, 17, is an animal found in 
the cold regions of Europe. 

My 6, 3, 10, is a domestic animal. 

My 12, 24, 26, 17, is a wild animal of the genus 
Ursus. 

My 12, 13, 31, 23, 24, 5, is an animal of Europe. 

My 14, 20, 23, is a domestic animal. 

My 15, 16, 10, 29, 19, is an animal to be found on 
the prairies of the west. 

My 15, 22, 12, 29, 20, 27, is an animal of Africa. 

My 17, 6, 7, 21, 29, 20, 27, is an animal of Ame- 
rica. 

My 17, 28, 16, 19, 20, 21, 24, 5, 29, 3, is an animal 
of Asia and Africa. 

My 25, 28, 9, 27, 21, 28, 16, 30, 30, 26, isan ani- 

South America, 

and Peru chiefly, and is very valuable on 

account of its fur. 


mal of found in Chili 


My 28, 29, 4, is a domestic animal. 


My 30, 2, 29, 27, is an animal of the genus Felis. 


| My 28, 29, 5, 10, 8, is a domestic anima]. 


My whole is an Eastern saying. 
“NED” T. B. 


CHARADE. . 
WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Under the trees where the sylvan brook 
Flows with a silver gleam, 
Have you sat with rod and line and book, 
Dreaming the sweet day-dream— 
And known my first was at the hook 
By the float upon the stream ? 


In tropic lands wild beasts of prey, 
Oft cause alarm and fright ; 

Although they're seldom seen by day, 
They prow! around at night, 

And in my second they’re apt to stay 
When they wish to shun the light. 


Pleasant it is to take a walk, 
Where trees and flowers grow, 
Or with our friends to sit and talk 
Where brooks and streamlets flow ; 
And this can in my whole be done, 
As you will quickly know. 
Pequea, Lancaster Co., Pa. A. K. HOWRY. 


CHARADE. 
FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
If you should ever cross the seag 
Within the ship my first you'll see. 


WRITTEN 


If you should not be ever true, 
My second I am sure you'll do. 


If you should go to ‘‘ Grampian,’’ 
My third I think you'll stand upon. 


If you should go to Boston-town, 
My whole you'll see, of great renown. 
GAHMEW. 
CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR TUE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
My first on every furm is seen, 
And highly valued too, 
But yet it’s name is always used 
For all that’s mean and low. 


My second an appendage is, 
Which by my first is borne ; 
My whole some fifty years ago 
By gentlemen was worn. 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM, 
WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


The largest square that can be inscribed in a 
certain right angled triangle, standing on the base © |] 
measures 444 perches on a side ; the largest square 


| that can be laid off within it, standing on the 


hypothenuse measures 420 perches on a side? 
What is the length of each side respectively ? 
Venango Co., Pa. ARTEMAS MARTIN. | | 
CONUNDRUMS. ; 
| OG@ Why is filling lamps a proper work for ser- \ 
| vyants? Ans.—Because it is a serv-ile business. 
OG When are women fathers? 
| they are sighers (sires). 
OG> When is a man like the atmosphere? When 
| he’s an heir (air). 
op” Why isa bad dog like an illogical infer- 
ence’? Ans.—Because he doesn't follow ! 


Ans.—When . 


{- 
“ 
ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. ak 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA—Battle of Platts- a 
| burgh and Lake Champlain. MISCELLANEOUS = 
_ ENIGMA—Genera! William Walker, the Renown- & 
ed Fillibuster. CHARADE—Madagascar. CHA- 
| RADE—Fortnight. RIDDLE—Centipede. ANA- 
| GRAMS—Washington, Marietta, Saginaw, Win- 
' chester, Houston, Monroe, Columbia, Charlotte, 
Dallas, Peoria, Bangor, Fulton, Georgetown, &@ 
, Edenton, Owenboro, Dayton. ARITHMETICAL@® 
| QUESTION—137 pounds. 


a 
pa Cuixese Derivrrion.—Pride objects to, 
carry a cotton umbrella, and gets wet through ae 
. 


"1 
i. 


| for its pains. —Punch. 


& 





